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GOOD NIGHT. 





BY M. 8. 





Good night—the little lips touch ours, 
The little arms enfold us; 

And oh, that thus through coming years 
They might forever hold us. 


Good night! we answer back and smile, 
And kiss the drooping eyes; 

But In our trembling hearts the while 
The wistful queries rise, 


Who, in the weary years to come, 
When we are hid from sight, 

Will clasp these little hands and kiss 
These little lips **Good night?’’ 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWICE MARRIED,”’ 
‘‘MABEL MAY,’’ ETC. 














CHAPTER VII. 

T is useless talking, Philip,’’ said his aunt; 
“I cannot consent toany such degrading 
connection for my adopted child. Do you 
suppose your uncle would have left me in 
the possession—the unrestricted possession 
and power of so noble a jointure, if he had 
supposed I should be so wanting in self-re- 
spect, or in proper fulfilment of my duty to 

his memory and name?’’ 

Lady Joddrell drew herself up as she 
spoke, with an attempt at dignity and lofti- 
ness of sentiment, that suited ill with the 
frivolous, peevish expression that was habi- 
tual to her atill lovely face. 

“I can’t tor the life of me see what you are 
driving at, my dear aunt,” said Philip, with 
an impatient shrug ofthe shoulders. “What 
on earth has my excellent uncle's affection 
and confidence in you to do with the re- 
quest, the reasonab!e, natural desire of this 
poor girl? She wishes for an interview with 
her sister, the only creatureon whom shé 
has apparently any claim for love and 
sympathy ; the sister of whom she was 80 
rudely deprived. 

“And this you hesitate to grant! My dear 
aunt, pardon me ifI say the very doubt is 
unworthy your gentle nature.” 

Heaven forgive these, Philip, for a par- 
donable flattery, for the sake of the kindly 
motive that prompted it! 

Lady Joddrell’s face scarcely relaxed 
trom its hard, annoyed expression; still it 
did smoothe a little tae unbecoming frown 
that had contracted it. 

‘Really, Philip, you have strange notions 
in your head,’’ she continued. 

“Why, one would think I had done an 
injury, instead of a most generous action, in 
adopting Lily. 

“I really could not be responsible for 
whole families, left in distress by other 
people’s imprudence. 

“It was quite enough to place one in such 
& position as my adopted daughter holds, 
without bringing a train of disgraceful, poor 
relations, to destroy all that I done. I am 
really surprised at your asking such a thing 
especially aa——’’ 

“As what, dear lady?’’ said the youth, 
siniling at the feminine wholesale exaggera- 
tion of the speech. 

“As I have fancied,” she replied, ‘at least 
hoped that you were beginning to admire 
Lily, and if so, of course——”’ 





“My dear aunt,” interrupted the youth, 
flushing deeply, “Lily isa child, a beautiful 
child, and of course I can admire and amuse 
myself with her with perfect propriety at | 
present ; and I certainly should regret very | 
much any word or look of mine that could 
warrant so cruel an entrangement from her | 
wister. 

“Why, with your excellent taste, you 
could not help admiring the girl, aunt Vio- 
—y nor feel any fear of her contaminating 
Aly.’ 


“I thought her very ugly and awkward,’ 


said Lady Joddrell, fidgeting impatiently fectly cut, yet childlike rosebud mouth; | *"Not long In her true heart's affection,” 
| that wealth of golden hair? Thea the | said Philip. ‘Such a love ax hers knows no 


on her cushions. 

“Certainly her playing was not amiss,and | 
her voice was tolerable ; but still, just com- | 
pare Lily's loveliness and grace with Sher 
plain face and movements!”’ 

“Well, aunt, I am as great an admirer of | 
uneommon beauty and fascination as any | 
one can be of a mere child,”’ replied Philip; | 
“still, I am not sure whether that singular- | 
looking genius we saw last night might not, | 
with equal advantages, rival her, if properly | 
brought out. 

“But that does not affect my request. One 
interview between the girls can do no harm 
and I pledged myself to useall the influence 
I possessed with you to obtain the boon. 
Remember, they are both so young, and I 
don’t think that girl would abuse any op- 
portunity you gave her to thwart her views 
or wishes.”’ 

‘Really, Philip, ifI did not know you 
better, I should fancy you were in love with 
Miss Forbes’ maid,’ said the lady, scorn- 
fully; ‘*you must be skilful to learn so much 
of her character in five minutes,’’ 

“Thank you, fair lady, I have no vacation 
that way,’’ laughed the young man; “I am 
far too common-place and worldly for any 
such Quixotic ideas. 

“No; if I have indulged any visions for 
the future, it is a fairer, softer, more dazzling 
image that mingles with them.”’ 

As he spoke, his eyes unconsciously 
turned toa portrait that hung on the panels 
of that luxurious room. 

Lady Joddrell saw the glance with a well- 
pleased sinile, and her petulance somewhat 
softened at the conviction of the success of 
her pet scheme. 

“Well,” said she, “it is really a foolish 
fancy—a most strange crotchet of yours, 
Philip, but I am terribly weak and yielding 
where any relative of your dear, lamented 
uncle is concerned, and if Lily really wishes 
it, and you engage on the girl's part that I 
shall not be tormented with any further 
importanities, I may perhaps consider of it, 
and——’’ 

‘‘Here comes the fairy queen to answer 
her part of the bargain !”’ exclaimed Philip 
gazing from the window at the lovely form 
that was just visible in the distance, through 
the thickly-wooded trees that skirted the 
lawn. 

“As to my protegee, I will engage for her 
strict performance of any proimiseshe makes 
however hard.”’ 

Again a shads came over Lady Joddrell’s 
face. ‘Philip, you are strangely taken with 
this ugly little orphan,”’ she said. ‘How 
can you tell what she would do, if she is 
once adimitted to the house ?”” 

“If I am deceived in those eyes and that 
earnest honesty of purpose they bespeak, I 
will never believe in ny own discernment 


again,’’ he replied, coolly. ‘‘I would pledge | 


my own word for that girl’s.”" 

“You are young, very young, Philip,’’ 
was the scornful reply. ‘‘However, we will 
see what your rara avis is worth in her sis- 
ter’s opinion, and then I will nake up my 
mind.” 

The door opened as she spoke, and Lillian 
entered, followed by a favorite dog, which, 


albeit rather a large pet for a lady's boudoir | 


was a privileged visitor for his spoiled 
mistress's sake. 
Lily was indeed a creature to win indul- 


| gence, love, partial, perhaps inistaken judg- | 
| m@nt, from all who looked on that lovely 


face and gracetul form. 

She was amply fulfilling the promise ot 
her childhood. 

The fairy figure »as still somewhat sinali 
in its proportions ; but 80 faultless, so light, 
so exquisitely graceful in every motion, 
every attitude, that no one could have 
wished one bair’s breath to be added to its 
stature 

And the face! Who could resist the deli- 


cate skiu,those bright dancing eyes,that per- 
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half-confiding, half-saucy expression of the | limit, dear Lily. It ia not many hours 
beautiful face, which spoke such happy con- since the very mention of your name com- 

fidence in the love and homage ofall around | pletely overpowered the poor girl with 
emotion.” 


without a touch of the haughbtiness or vanity 
ot an acknowledged belle, was so irresisti- 


ble in one so young and so lovely, tbat it | the girl, eagerly. 


“You have seen her—spoke to her!"’cried 
“Oh, mamina, may I not 


was little wonder if Lillian Joddrell scarcely | seo poor Barbara? It Philip can, surely I 


knew what contradiction or reproof, or even 
wise and judicious restraints and training, 
meant. 

A lovely, but an untrained creature, so 
far as any moral or real mental discipline 
went, the adopted daughter of Violet Jod- 
drell yet realized all the superficial aspira- 
tions and desires of her vain and worldly- 
minded mother. 

“Oh, Cousin Philip!’ she cried, ‘I ain so 
glad you are come. Now I can haveiny ride 
this afternoon, can 1 not, mamma? I am 
wild te try Zuleika again.” 

“And I am sorry to disappoint any wish 
of iny fair cousin’s,”’ he replied ; ‘but I am 
obliged to be at the Horne Office at three, to 
mneet Mr. Ashley, who has promised me an 
introduction to the chief secretary.’’ 

“How tiresome!’’ pouted the girl. “TI 
cannot think what you and Uncle Sidney 
can want so incessantly at those stupid 
offices. 

“Why cannot you be content to amuse 
yourself without endeavoring to get some 
detestable appointment, that will take you 
away, or occupy all your time if you stayed. 
Is it not provoking of Philip, mainma?”’ 

“Well, iny love, I cannot think it neces- 
sary,’’ replied the lady, rather absently; 
‘but still it gives prestige toa young man, 
especially if he has a good income to back it 
with. 

“You had better bring Sidney back to 
dinner, Philip. I have not seen him for the 
last fortnight.” 

“Tam doomed to seem churlish,’’ said 
the young man, deprecatingly, ‘but I prom- 
ised Mr. Ashley to return with him to 
Twickenhatn to-night, and dine with one or 
two friends he had invited. But if you will 
deter the various schemes till to-morrow, I 
shall be only too proud te be at your orders 
my liege ladies fair.” 

“Too long beforehand!" laughed Lily, 
lightly. “Il never knew my own wind 
twenty-four hours together, did I, mam- 
ma?”’ 

“I hope your loves and friendships are 
rather more stable, sweet oousin,’’ said 
Philip. 

‘At least you could not be ungrateful to 
those who loved and thought of you for 
months and years of absence.”’ 

“T do not know any such faithful friends,”’ 
said Lily, coloring deeply, ‘or 1 might value 
thein as they deserve.” 

“T dare not name one most bumble and 
worthy votary at your shrine, fair queen,” 
said Philip, with a half-jesting, half-serlous 











may ; I would #o like just to see her dear 
face, and give her # hearty kiss. Dear, good 
Barbara, she was co grave, and yet such a 
dear, darling, petient creature to me. As 
Philip says, I do love her dearly still."’ 

Lady Joddrell glanced at Philip, and was 
amused, and perhaps pleased, to see a look 
of disappointment on bis fine features. It 
re-assured her even more than her own 
linited penetrations, could have done, as to 
the probeble danger of any meeting between 
two such opposite natures. 

“Then you would like to see her, my 
love?’ she said, in her softly-modulated 
tones. 

“Like? ol yes, of course,” replied Lily. 


| “T have often longed to see what she la,now 








| 


that we are both older. I cannot fancy her 
any different from the grave, quiet little 
body she used to be at that——” 

She stopped; any allusion to the asylum 
was strictly forbidden by Lady Joddrell, 
and always brought aimost rarely-displayed 
displeasure on the spoiled beauty’s fair 
head. 

Philip stood leaning against the window 
at which Lily had entered, his thoughts 
reverting tothe deep, passionate emotion 
displayed by the girl who had so strangely 
interested hiin on the previous night—the 
imploring, look of the eyes, the glow on 
the pale cheeks, the tears in the low, sup- 
pressed voice, as she had spoken of her be- 
loved Lily, and the bare idea of seeing her 
face again. 

W hat a contrast to the words, the looks, 
the tones of the lovely, fairy-like, but 
thoughtless child of prosperity and sunshine 
on whom that was lavished ! 

“And if I were to arrange for one inter- 
view, justone, Lily; would that satisfy 
you?” sald Lady Joddrell. “Should I be 
tormented by tears, and regrets, and pray- 
ers for another iinpossible favor? or could 
you behave like @sensible girl, and make 
yourselt happy in the very different sphere 
in which you are moving, froin your sister's 
very humble position, which renders fre- 


quent intercourse between you equally im- - 


possible and undesirable.”’ 

Lily listened to this long speech with im- 
patience that decoruin could scarcely re- 
strain. 

“Oh, delightfal !"’ shecried; “thank you 
a thousand times, mny dear mamma. It 
will be charining for dear, good Barbara, to 
see all my beautiful things, and how happy 
I am.” 

Lady Joddrel|| was satisfied; at least, in 


homage; ‘‘but there is one most true, and | prospective, the interview boded nothing 


most devotedly attached to you, whorn I 
will not believe for a inoment that you can 
have forgotten.”’ 

Lady Joddrell fidgeted uneasily, but she 
dared not offend Philip by any open opposi- 
tion to his wll, lest it might thwart her fav- 


| and ber adopted child. 

Lily’s eyes opened wonderingly,dreamlly 
as if to recall some inemory that eluded ber 
grasp, and a half-sad, half-annoyed look 





caine over her face, asthe unwelcome vision 
of a willingly forgotten and hated past | fects.’ 


gradually rose before her. 


orite scheme of aunion between her nephew | 





“I see you have not forgotten; you still | 


| think of the sister who is so devoted to her 
darling, her only treasure,” said the young 
man in a low, gentle tone. ‘She is indeed 
worth loving, Lily, for her whole soul seems 
bound up in you.’ 


Lily’s color came bright and sudden 


“Poor Barbara!’’ she said ; yes, I kn 


ashe loved we dearly, but it is long ago.” 


unfavorable to her plans, and her gracious- 
ness increased in proportion. 

“Quite right, my love,’’ said she. “I like 
to see you grateful and sensible of kind- 
ness; and I dare say your sister was a very 
good sort of girl, though I have an unfortu- 
nate prejudice against ugly people, which I 
can never quite conquer.” 

“I must really deny Miss. Graham's 
meriting that erithet,’’ said Philip, “Her 
eyes and hair are magnificent, and her 
voice alone would cover a mulitude of de- 
“Her voice!"’ said Lily, meditatively. 
“Oh yes,I have some remembrance of 
Barbara's singing little songs when we 
were children, and marmina whispering 
that she would sing beautifully some day. 


Maina sang « great deal, I remmember.”’ 
“My dear Lily, you kuow it hurts my 
feelings to hear you talk ofany one but me 
as Cy ir namnina j : re 8 oper y 
adopted you as y child, that 1 think it is 
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very ungrateful and wicked of to allude 
to another. This comes of howell inter- 
course with your family. I will take care it 
is the last you ever see or bear of that ugl 
little dependant. Lut it's r faul 
Philip, and if I had not I'd have 


Here the lady's voice was lost in hysteri- 
cal, angry sols, and she swept indignantly 
from the room. 

“Oh, Cousin Philip,” said Lily, “I'm so 
gorry. lcan't bear anyone to be vexed 
with me, and after all, mamina has done a 

deal wore tor ne than Barbara; and I 
‘tthiak I ought to make her unhappy, 
do you?" 

“Your own heart must guide you best, 
Lillian,” said Philip gravely. “If I had 
either brother or sister, I don't think any 

weron earth could separate me from 

m, if they had halfthe affection for me 
which that poor girl feels for you.” 

“Yeon, yes, and I love her, too dearly,” 
said the ever impressionable girl, with tears 
in ber eyes; “but then I love poor mamma, 
and I would do anything if I could make 
them both happy; but tell me what I inust 
gay, Philip, what is rigbt and best, and I 
will 0 to inamnina at ouce,”’ 

Philip's inoinentary disappointment in the 
lovely object of his youthful passion van- 
ished at once, or rather was converted by a 
natural action into an enthusiastic and 
Over-wrouglit admiration for such bewitch- 
ing, womanly subinission, and sweet unsel- 
fishness. 

“My dear Lily!’ he exclaimed; ‘who 
could be unhappy if you loved them? The 
only pang that you could give would be to 
withivold the aflection they crave for. Ah, 
Lily, if I ever——" 

Hut this danzerous crisis was fortunate); 
interrupted by a me from Lady Jod- 
drell that she wished Mr. Joddrell to go to 
her at once in ber dressing-room, 


“Do persuade her to forgive me, Philip,” 
gaid Lily. ‘Tell her I love her better than 
any one.” 


“No, I won't do that,’ whiaperea the 
young man, with a look that brought the 
roses to Lily's cheeks, from their momen- 
tary dispersion ; “lut trust me to arrange 
all for you, only be firm and prudent when 
my aunt talks on the object. She is jealous 
of you, dear yirl, and I can scarcely wonder 
at the feeling.” 

Witha momentary pressure of Lily's hand 
to his lips, the young man obeyed the sum- 
mons. 

Lillian remained for a few moments where 
he had left her. 

A gratified sinile was on her poe lips, 
as she mused on her cousin's late words, 
They were the first dawnings of day, the 
first taste of the sweet cup of adiniration 
and love, which Lily panted to enjoy to the 
full, though us yet too young to fully oom- 
prehend her own teclings. 

_ And Philip,too,had been the first to awak- 
en those dormant desires; to touch the girl- 
ish fancy, it not the heart; and now, she 
was convinced that he loved her—as she had 
read, and heard, certainly thus dawning on 
her; and all that was bright, and happy, 
and brilliant in her life wore a yet brighter 
hue under the new coloring of incipient 
love. 

Alas, r Barbara! when your idolized 
Lily retired tw restthat night, she thought 
far more intently of the handsome, nobly 
born, high-bred Philip than of her promised 
meeting with her long-lost sister; and her 
dreams were of another fmage, other mem- 
ries, other hopes, than the innocent affec- 
tions of a long-forgotten childhood. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


IDNEY ASHLEY and whan 4 Joddrell 
were strolling quietly through Kensing- 
ton Garden's, after their official inter- 

view at the Home Office, talking idly of the 

_~ present, and futura, and ofthe prom- 
held out by the gentleman whom they 

had just left, for the young inan’s career, 

“I don’t pin my faith on princes or 

liticians, any more than on women,” said 

idney, with the half-sneering cynicisin that 
distigured his better nature. 

“Still, Ido believe that Sir James will 
find it his interest to keep his word, and 
that's the sure safeguard. 

“T believe you'll have the next appoint- 
ment that falls vacant, Phil, and then, 
with a start like that, you inust see to your- 
self. 

“T never stir a finger for a man that can’t 
lay hold of what's held out to him—as well 
try to fill a whirlpool.” 

“Agreed !"’ aaid Philip, laughingly, forhe 
knew his co:mpanion too well to be annoyed 
at his sarcasin ; ‘but at present mine is very 
much inore like the cherries caught in the 
mouth at a country fair, than a tangible 
thing to be grasped in the hand. My fingers 
shall close in like a vice when it once 
touches them, I promise you. But 
heavens, Ashicy, what a lovely girl! She 
beats anything I ever saw.” 

The object of his adiniration was a youn 
girl, sitting under one of the large trees with 
a lady of at least middle age, dressed in that 
simple and yet tasteful style which is usval 
with Continental girls rather than with the 

nsion which her exceeding beauty 
ht well have excused. 
@ looked about seventeen or eighteon 
ears of age, though there was an indescri- 
ble something about the face and attitude 
that might betuken still -greater youthful- 
fulness. 


But the beauty needed no taps of time to | 


perfect its splendor 

The splendid dark eves, the thick, glossy, 
purple-black hair, and the rich, brunette, 
clear CuIDbpiext n, the delicate vet rounded 
nose, the po: tivrined snouth were each 
perfection imtie voV. 

But the barineny. tie exquisite contour 


Ofthe whole acc, iue svul that seemed tc | I could even now instance one on whose | 


glow tn those eyes, and breathe from the | 
ll, rich lips, were indescribable; and the 
mere e of the features gives a poor 
idea of the loveliness of her face. 

Philip had involuntaril arrested his eom- 

ions steps as he caught sight of this rare 

y, and fora moment he did not per- 

ceive the annoyance depicted by Sidney 
Ashley's countenance. 

But his — 2 es a 5 re of 
a a repressed bow, a glow 
on the rich cheek that made him suspect 
that the unknown beauty was not altogether 
a stranger to yn 

Philip turned q ly round, and his con- 
jJecture was at once confirmed by the un- 
moved yet annoyed expression of the face. 
There was no surprise at her rare beauty, 
but an evident vexation at the rencontre, 
which revedied much to Philip’s quick 
brain. 

“You're a lucky fellow, Ashley,’ said 
he. 
‘Possibly,’ replied Sidney; “but I do 
not quite comprehend wy especial claim to 
‘luck,’ at present.’’ 

“The acquaintance of that splendid girl,” 
continued Philip; “I see you know her, 
though it perhaps does not suit you to claim 
your right to accost her when I am with 

ou. Weil, I don’t blame you for not wish- 
ng me to share the privilege.” 

Ashley's brow had rown dark as Phill 
spoke ; but he said, calmly, “My good fel- 
low, you torget that the difference in our 
ages innkes that sort of badinage unsuita- 
ble and unpleasant. 

“Excuse my putting an absolute veto on 
it for the future, as the condition of our pre- 
sent intimacy.’’ 

Philip was galled at this quiet air of 
superiority, and yet his better nature told 
hiin Ashley was in the right. 

“It is partly your tault, Ashley,’’ be said, 

ood-huimored) y ; ‘first, for being so young 
Pi looks, feelings, and inanners; and next, 
for admitting such a harum-scarum fellow 
as inyself to such a free intimacy with you. 
I assure you I only spoke in jest; but I con- 
fess | was wrong t notice what you evi- 
dently wished to conceal.” 

“T inay perhaps reward your frank con- 
fession by an explanation, Philip,’’ said 
Ashley ; ‘but not now, not yet. Yet, young 
and reckless as you appear, I do believe you 
can be trusted more than many an older 
and graver but less true heart.’’ 


“T won't boast of much experience or 
judginent,”’ suid Philip; “*but honesty, sym- 
pathy, and perfect secrecy you certainly 
may rely on from me,” 

Ashley walked on in silence for some 
minutes; then, turning abruptly to Philip, 
said, “You admire that young girl, Jod- 
drell?”’ 

“Exceedingly,”’ replied Philip. 

“What judgment should you form of her 
from the glance you had?” oe Nar Ash- 
ley. ‘Nay, don't look disclaiming; one 
never sees a girl without forming 80106 opin- 
jon of her as well as her beauty.”’ 

“Perhaps; but scarcely when the beaut 
is so perfect,’’ said Philip; ‘‘then there 
nothing but a bewildered admiration at a 
first glance.” 

“Then you formed no opinion of her, 
except that of her person?’ asked Ashley, 
quickly. 

“If her eyes do not belie her, she has a 
passionate, almost Southern warinth of tem- 
perature,” said Philip. 

“Thus much I could determine from that 
rapid glimpse. I should think she would 
love intensely, if she loved at all.’’ 

“If! said Ashley, gloomily. “Well, per- 
haps vou are right. 

“Yet, what can you know of woman? I 
once loved, ay, and received passionate, 
earnest assurance of love from one as fair 
and soul-lit in face as that beautitul girl we 
saw just now. 


“I gave her my whole heart; 1 lavished 
the priceless wealth of the deep and 
lasting love of an earnest nature on that wo- 
nan. 


“YT laid my whole soul bare before her; I 
huinbled myself by confessions of her abso- 
lute power over ny happiness, my very life. 
And she seemed to return it as a woman 
wostey of such homage should, and siniled 
and whispered her own heartfelt but more 
hidden love in return, and listened to the 
inmost breathings of my spirit, and then 
she scorned and jilted the spirit that had 
been laid bare before her—the love that had 
been lavished so negara and, worse 
than that, she turned my affection to gall, 
ruined my faith in human nature, in all that 
was noble, and kindly, and mado me the 
heartless, cold cynic I am. 

“And now, tell me, young man, whether 
you wonder that I asked your reading of a 
face that is the living image of that woman 
who thus tritled with the dearest, most pre- 
cious on that man can bestow? I 
tell you, Philip, a murderer does leas cruel 
harm than a woinan like that; forshe ds- 
stroys all the best gifts of God to man—hap- 
pinesa, goodness, and faith.” 

Sidney Ashley bad spoken impetuously 
and rapidly, so unlike his usual calm, 
measured manner, that Philip Joddrell’s 
breath was almost suspended as he listened 
to such an unwonted outburst trom that 
cynical, hard, worldly man,on whom neither 
nan nor woman seemed to exercise infiu- 
once, or charin, or attraction. 

Philip paused a moment ere he replied, 








feeling that words were r to meet such a | 
assionate outbreak of feeling; and when 
| be spoke, it was in a suppressed, quiet 
| tone that fell gratefully and scothing|> on 
| the ear. 
“She was base, unworthy,’’ he said; ‘“‘but 
all are not like her. 
“There is truth in women as well az men, 
| Ashley, or how could we reverence and 
| Jove the smothers who gave us being? And 


j; much Ashley's wont 


nobility of soul and mind I would stake my 
wn truth.” 

‘ “You are like the rost of us, Philip,” said 

Asbley, with a sad smile, “led away by the 

false m of a pote face. 

“Of course you allude to ny by mageth are 4 
ward—daughter as she chooses to call her. 
She is your paragon of woman's perfection 
just now.” 

A few short hours before, and Philip 
would have replied with apenes indig- 
nation to the implied taunt; but a ——_ 
undetined doubt, which he scorned himsel 
jor feeling, made him ap = | re the 
allusion to Lillian, and on with « 
quiet dignity thas impr even his 
world-worn companion with a belief fn his 
words, ; ’ 

“No,” said he, “I was not thinking of my 
aunt's ward at that moment; but of one 
very near toherin birth—very distant in 
station. I mean ber eens, of whom I do 
not suppose you ever heard, 

“And where and how did you meet with 
that same plain little oddity?” said Ashley 
slowly. 

“You know her, then,” said Philip; 
“though, by the way, I don’t altogether 
admit the truth of your description.” 

“] saw her years ago, as a child,’ replied 
Ashley, ‘and was certainly rather struck 
with her originality, as well as her weird, 
elfin look. Butthatis no answer to my 
question.” 

“I saw her last night at Mrs. Forbes’, 
where she seems to sort of half-maid, 
half-companion to the beautiful Pauline; 
and she astonished the whole roou. with her 
splendid inusical powers.” 

“Ah, well, that isonly what I rather pre- 
dicted,”’ said Ashley; ‘‘but what does she 
look like?” 

“At first sight, and by the side of that 
lovely woman, she if strikingly plain,”’ re- 
plied Philip; “and yeton a second glance, 
and especially when speaking, one might 
be inclined to prefer her face to many a reg- 
ular beauty.”’ 

“The regulations must be rather indul- 
gent ones, if she is allowed to flirt at pleas- 
ure with a handsome, eligible young fel- 
low,"’ observed Ashley, coolly. 

“Allowed!"’ said Philip. ‘Nota bit. She 
merely came to duty at the piano, and then 
ebrank out of sight in till my aunt’s 
voice and name broug it her out from her 
hiding-place, and I went out of pure curios- 
ity, to ascertain the springs that moved the 
musical “steel 

“And toundtbem with tolerable ease, I 
presume ?’’ said Ashley. 

“Yes, thanks to my name and acquaint- 
ance with her sister,’’ replied vison “but, 
say what you will, Ashley, there is heart, 
and soul, and inténse depth of feeling in 
that girl. Why, the very thought of seeing 
hor sister seemed to shake her to the very 
centre, child that she may still be called.’’ 

“Then she was to see her?’’ said Ashley. 
‘‘Does my sister allow it ?”’ 

“I have persuaded my aunt, on condition 
that it is but for once, to allow one meet- 
ing,’’ replied Philip; ‘and to-morrow I 
hope to hear that all is finally arranged.”’ 

“With all your thoughtless recklessness 
of spirit, you are a good fellow,” said Ash- 
ley, ‘and froin my heart I wish youa better 
fatethan nine. And yet, what avails the 
experience of others? We all fancy our 
own judgment, our own fortune, superior 
to the poor deluded ones who have gone 
before us, and we sufier and warn in our 
turn.”’ 


“And against whom do you warn me, 
then?” asked the young man, laughing, 
though with a secret einbarrassinent that 
flushed his cheek painfully; “against my 
incipient Madame de Stael, or your 
glorious Beatrice Cenci, that we saw just 
now ?”’ 

Sidney Ashley turned fiercely round, but 
aimoment’s reflection seemed to recall his 
self- ssion, and he said, auietly, 
Me pice neither—against no one; and you 
will perhaps do well to drop the subject, 
and forget ny weakness. 

“It was the first time, and I hope it will 
be the last, that I degraded myself by 
such a confession—such an appeal for sym- 
pathy.”’ 

“Not so, not 80, Ashley,’ said Philip. 
“Forgive my levity; it was only on the sur- 
face. Relieve me, i honor, ay, love you far 
more now thatI know you have human 
feelings and griefs like myself; and if I am 
too weak to profit by your counsel, I do not 
the !ess value it.’’ 

‘Then it is too late,” said Ashley. “You 
re pretty, tairy child of Violet’s spoil- 
ng. 

“Why should I not?” said Philip. “Is 
ehe not lovely, winning—all that is attrac 
tive, and affectionate, and feminine?” 

“Feminine!” said Ashley; “yes, that 
suins upthe whole. Sheis, or is fast be- 
coming a woman—a true woman, and as 
such will work her own and others’ misery. 
But atruce to sentiment. There isthe car- 
riage, und I see we are half an hour late. 
th entrees will be ruined, afar more 
serivas grievance for the time than such 
idle, 1maginary woes, worthy of a half-in- 
sane Gerinan.”’ 

Philip Joddrell looked up at his cox - 
ion with surprise. 4 — 

The features were again in their usual 
hard, cold repose. 

The tone was sneeringly bitter, as was too 





Could the late passionate outburst have | 
been a passing frenzy of imagination, or was | 


it only crushed buck by the force of an iron 
will? Philip Joddreli was too young in the 
world to decide. ; ; 
CHAPTER IX. 
\IDNEY ASHLEY had thrown a per- 
fectiy sustained and impervious veil 
over the emotions which been ua- 












y 
Even? Philip, to whom these 
secrets had been 80 recently ye 


lett 
him that night witha oaret 
doubt as to the reality of Ashinett a 
whether he was iinposing on his eredtiis 
with an idle dream, a.creation of a ca 
cious hour; but had he seen the man whose 
absolute self-control thus baffled his -pene- 
ea pee a i = luxurious villa 
beooine hushed eep, his 

would have been set at rest. ” Soubte 

After his servant had applied for his 
orders, and been diaminsed for the B wy 
Sidney Ashley sat long, ve long, with his 
eyes bent on the fire, and hie head bowed 
on his chest, in deep and gloomy thought. 
The expression of his features was perhaps 
rather thatof a fixed and long-cherished 
sadness than of any fresh and acute grief, 
and yet there was evidently some new and 
powertul ernotion that had thus stirred up 
old memories, and excited doubts and _per- 

lexities as to his present course of n. 

t was to be readin the slight working of 
his firin lips, the changing expression of his 


deep, grave eyes, the occasional feeble clasp 
of his fingers, that both old meéiuvries were 
eins iim now and that present and 
future plans and schemes were being de- 
bated in that thoughtful brain, which 


troubled the strange, resolute will, and chal- 
lenged the man’s utmost powers of endur.- 
ance and decision. 

And it was no marvel if he paused in 
anxious and ominous consideration at the 
course he was now about to bring toa 
at the wisiom and the result of a scheme 
that had perhaps been undertaken in a mo- 
ment of rash and. bitter irritation and impul- 
sive romance, foreign to his outward charac- 


ter. 

It had lain dormant, or rather passive in 
his mind for the years that had elapsed 
since its conception, from the lack of an 
circumstance to bring home to his mind 
the full reality and inevitaLle risks of the 
undertaking he had in band, 

It had been easy enough to furnish, from 
an ample exchequer, the funds sufficient 
for the frlftilment of his scheme, 
enough to pay ar:pid, passing visit to the 
place where his beautiful ward was gradu- 
ally ripening in loveliness and in uccom- 
plishments of mind and manner, to receive 
the report of her guardian, to be gratified 
by the animated gene of the girl at the 

its he brought, the pleasures he directed 
or her, and the novelty his presence created 
in his monotonous life. 

Such had been the easy, smooth progress 
of Sidney Ashley's romantic scheme for 
securing the happiness, for renewing the 
blighted hopes, the fair visions of his early 
years. 

All had answered his expectations. Mrs. 
Ellis had most fully justified the choice of 
the experienced Mrs. Cowan by her quiet, 
ladylike deportment, ber acquireiments, ber 
strict obedience to the instructions given 
her by her patrons; and Claudy could 
scarcely have failed to gratify the most ex- 
travagant expectations of her progress in all 
outward seeming. 

Her extreme beauty only increased in its 
wondrous perfection with every year 
brought her nearer to womanhood. Her 
manner was graceful and high-bred,as could 
- "<4 daughter of the noblest house in the 

and. 


Her masters were fully content with ber 
progress in the accomplishments they 
taught, even if she displayed no particular 
taste or genius for any especial art. 

Such had been the seeming success of 
Sidney’s arrangements. 

No untoward accident, no disappointing 
failure in the fair promise of his ward's 
childhood, no disquieting levity on the part 
of governess or pupil had thrown a threat- 
ening shadow over the future; and so long 
as the end, the final crisis and result of these 
long years of preparation was still distant, 
Asbiey had contented himself with absence 
of cause for disquiet, and waited calmly and 
quietly for the tine when a more serious 
and decisive denowement must conclude the 
slowly moving draina he had planned. 

And now this calm was seriously and ab- 
ruptly troubled, the dreamer rudely awak- 
ened, and the still deep feeling of his heart 
rose with such turbulence as resisted even 
his iron will tosubdue. 

Andeven asa cloud, no b r than 4 
man’s hand, is the precursor of .the most 
fearful tempest, so the present tumult in 
Ashley’s mind was produced by appar- 
ently most small and insignificant causes. 
It had been the accidental encounter — 
Claudia while walking with Philip Joddre! 
that afternoon, that had first awakened Sid- 
ney to a sense of the nearness and the full 
dangers and uncertainties of the crisis that 
that must decide his fate, and that of the 
girl whose destiny be had taken into his 

ee 


ing. , 
Claudia’s advance from childhood to git! 
hood, and approach to early woian a 
had been so gradual and so familiar to ~ 
ney, that he Fao scarcely noticed the sw - 
sure flight of Time, that thus wafted the 
80 softly and so rapidly to the heave 
their lives. the 

But Philip’s astonished admiration st vis 
sight of Claudia had, as it were open ‘hich 
eyes from the dream-like trance in W — 
they had reimuined for the last few weary 
years. 

He saw her as she was, in all her © 
beauty, the precocious womanhood, 
youthful attractions for the most 
the wost critical eyes, and with that 


ning 
her 
os 


sudden 
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as ment as to "s real “Nothing,” ~~ PE TRANNY SEED | 
stb eof soomory. the oot oF pu | her salir, “ow iat "un or atti | nit Nowr—0 Tam ging op to pak my 
vexing fears for the future, that were thus for oo tit ia wy ‘aoe ot pow wey pe she “His | 


shaking bis strong nature soirresiatibly. It 


as if ten long years had rolled 
ond he, then in prime of youth, as he 
was, now in the prime of man , sat 


gaz- 

at one as beautiful, as dazzling, ay, and 

more fascinating, than the girl who was her 
im 

Oe pomes 9 flashing eyes now met his, or 

drooped under their lance with a soft, 


ecating timidity; the same glowing, 
coProuate richness of cheek and ‘ip, had 
pened and ed under his ardent, 


aduirin opel saine soft mellow tones 
cnawored is with words that gave surety 
for the truth and love of the speaker. 
Asbley dwelt on those phantasies with a 
rtinacty and minuteness that seemed to 
uxuriate in the agony they wrought. He 
knew the end of these vivid soul-paintings 
of the when the lovely idol had proved 
herself the veriest delusion and falsity that 
ever marked huinan worship by its worth- 


leasn ess. 
He rose, with a pale cheek but steady eye, 
and went Y . if ay ey tan stood on a 
carved table in the corner of the a n 
and laid it before the chair on which be had 
been sitting. 

The key was turned, a ony servogy & pause, 
and then he resolutely drew forth the —~ 
hidden relics of the past,—letters that 
once sent the blood boiling and bounding 
through bis veins with ecstacy; trifling 
memorials, each one of which had its own 
little romance; and finally a portrait which 
had once been given with a promise never, 
on any occasion, to recall tie gift. 

He paused ere he ventured to unclasp 
that little case, and gaze at the well-remem- 
bered features. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Her Welcome. 








BY HAROLD W. INGALLS. 





I say! 
Good gracious, is the chil ameape ” 
No; Estelle Dupre was not asleep. 
16 had only fallen intoa brown study, 
sitting there by the window in the yellow 
August sunshine, and watching the brown 
sparrows. 

Atthe sound of Madame Hammond's 
voice she hurriedly up—a slight, dark 
liquid-eyed girl, with blue-black braids of 
hale wound carelessly around her head,and 
secured by an.arrow of antique siiver, a last 
season's bonnet pressed over and trimmed 
with dyed ribbon, and a dress that was as 
plain as it could be, without being actually 


M° DUPRE — Miss Dupre, 
t 


— 
Madame Hammond, tho proprietress ot 
the Governess Institute, tool at her desk 
with an open letter in her hand. 

“T have an application here which I think 
may suit your she said ohne 

“French, music, German, and general 
literature. For a young person of neglected 
education——” 

“JT could teach those,’’ said Estelle, her 
heart springing up with her as light asa 
feather. 

For those weary weeks at waiting had 
been well-nigh intolerable to her, and 
mereover, her purse was waxing low by de- 


grees. 

So Miss Dupre, armed with manifold 
letters of recoinmendation and diplomas, 
arrived at Castile Cardell late of a summer 
evening. 

Mrs. Gardell received her—aiwhite-haired 
rosy-faced old lady, in black satin, with 
old-fashioned filigree silver ornaiments, 
andagreat diamond star blazing on her 
breast. 

Close beside her stood a blue-eyed trans- 
parent-complexioned young beauty, witha 
cloud of fluffy golden hair overshadowing 
her forehead. 

“This is your new pupil, my dear,’’ said 
a a ell. “My cousin, Miss Mon- 

ue ” 

“The young person of neglected educa- 
tion,’’ said Marian Montague, with alow 
curtsy and a mocking laugh. 

‘‘My dear,"’ remonstrated Mrs. Cardell. 

“It is quite true,’’ said Marian. “And 
Miss—Miss——”’ 

“Dupre,’’ quietly uttered Estella. 

“Thanks—Miss Dupre may as well know 
all about it at once. ou see, Miss Dupre, 


rand papa Cardell disinberited my mother 
na fito ©, because she didn’t marry to 
suit him. nd cousin Phebe here,’ sinil- 


ing upinto the old lady's face, ‘wants to 
make itupto me—and so she has fished 
me out of somewhere, and wants to make a 
fine lady of me. And I’in awfully stupid, 
andI don't know anything about what 
other girls know, so you are here, Miss 
Dupre,to polish me up toa degree of worth- 
inessto bethe wife of Caradoc Cardell, 
— Now you know the whole 
r Pads 
iss Dupre was astounded. 

Mrs. Cardell looked a little amazed, but 
the golden-haired beauty laughed the whole 
matter off as a thing of course. 

“Why should we make a secret of it, 
cousin Phebe?’ said she. 


And Estelle apes went to bed in a little | 
| learn, was docile, and en gent 80 that they 

tapestry and haunted with | , 
fa | she came into the breakfast-room, with her 


Octagonal room, 
hung with faded 
the solemn eyes of old family pictures, 
which seemed to watch her even in her 
dreams. 

“What is that little turreted tower out 
among the cedar-trees?’’ Mias Dupre asked 
Marian the next day. 


n a battlemented wing, 


. “That is Bluebeard’s Tower,’’ said Miss 
Montague. “Have you seen Bluebeard?’ 
she asked. 


“W hat do you wnean?”’ 





y lam 80 very stupendously, out- 
oe ignorant that I Tremble ai my- 


And Miss Dupre found that Marian Mon- 
© was right. 


he could ely spell 
. child's”, pell out the simplest 


tic principles,and did not know Shakespeare 
m Spenser. 
“What isthe use of bothering one’s self 


about those dead and gone heathens?” said 
impatiently. 

“I wasa great deal happier before this 
when no one ever troubled about Shakes- 
peare, or cared whether belivve was spelt 
= — e's or one i.” 

“Butif you truly love your cousin and 
wish to make yourself weet of him?”’ 
nas ak blot open ae ig ea 

n upon virgin 
copy-book. po’ irgin page of her 
nd Estelle wondered moreand more 
what all this strange complication meant. 

The next day, however, overtaken by a 
oon hee hy ty . the mye y took 
refuge in w on e called 
ees Tower.” — 

t was st passing strange. Where 
she had ex to see a mere rustic sum- 
mer-house, she found herself in a superbly- 
decorated vestibule, paved with lozenges of 
black and white marble, lighted by cres- 
cents of stained glass and hung with costly 
medallions, paintings and intaglios. 

In its centre (at a table covered with 
books and papers) sat a strikingly hand- 
soine man of forty, or thereabouts, in a blue 
velvet dressing-gown. 

“Who is there?” he demanded, sharply, 
ee Ms 

‘It is 1,’ faltered Estelle. 

“And who is I? and what business has I 
here? "’ 

“1 am Miss Dupre, the governess,’’ hesi- 
tated the girl, “and it was the rain that 
ware me here ; but if you wish I can go out 

n.’’ 

“Since Pp are here you may as well 
stay,’’ said Caradoc Cardell coldly. “But 
it would have been well that soine one 
should tell you that visitors are scarcely 
welcome here.” 

“Mr. Cardell_—”’ breathlessly began Es- 
telle. 

“‘How do you knowthat I am Mr. Car- 
dell? ’’ he interrupted grimly. 

‘*‘Because you can be no one else,'’ cour- 
ageously said the girl. 

‘“‘Because no one else would dare be so 
rude to a helpless dependant. I inerely 
wish you to understand that if the rain were 
turned to lightning I would not stay 
here.”’ 

She was turning indignantly away when 
he said, in very ditferent accents— 

“Come back. Don’t bea goose like other 
women. Stay where you are.” 

The words were very sitnple, but there 
was something in their accents which she 
was powerless to disobey. 

“Pick up those papers which the wind has 
blown about the floor,’ said he smiling. 
‘““Make yourself useful.”’ 

And Estelle Dupre obeyed, thinkipg 
within herself how tnarvellously handsoine 
the wan was, and wondering what there 
was the hazel light of the keen dark eyes 
that seemed to subdue her tw his will. 

“Can I go now?” she asked meekly, 
when the papers were all arranged, and the 
sun shone out once inore through inimic 
rainbows of sparkling ——_ 

“You may go now,” he answered gra- 
ciously, ‘and remember this, Miss Dupre; 
in spite of the crabbed welcome I extended 
to you this morning, I shall always be glad 
to see you at the Tower.”’ 

As she caine + the winding path leading 
froin the quaint little turreted edifice she 
met vld Mra. Cardell. 


“You have seen my son?”’ said the old 
lady quickly; “You have been to the 
Tower? Oh, is it not dreadful? Do you 
wonder that he has a horror of strangers? "’ 

“What do you mean?” asked Estelle. 

And then with many tears the old lady 
told the sad story of the doom that had 
overshadowed ber son from his birth. 

From his waist upwards he was an 
Adonis; below, the twisted deforinity of 
wretchedly misshapen and useless limbs 
was concealed by the folds ofthe blue vel- 
vet robe that he always wore. 

Estelle listened in horror. 

“I never dreained of this,’’ said she. 

‘‘And Marian is to marry hiin?’’ 


“Tt isthe only way of returning to her | 


the fortune of which she has been robbed 
by my fatner’s malicious will,’ said Mrs. 
Cardelli. 

After that, Miss Dupre became quite well 
acquainted with the Tower and its strange 
occu pant. 

She came there with ha ia one one 
co arrange , and talk o 
coat ‘elie’ toptes with Mr. Cardell, while 
Marian stoud silently by, with large blue 
eyes dilated, and rosy lips apart, like a Peri 
outside the gates of paradise. 

“Where did you learn so much?” said 
she. “I can’t talk to Caradoc like that; and 
if I did he would only laugh at me.”’ 

But Marian seemed really anxious to 
were the more astonished, one day, wheu 
bonnet dangling by one string. 

“Cousin Phebe,” said she, defiantly, and 

et laughing, ‘I have just been married 
Jarry Lidgercourt, who loved ine long, 


| 


a 


story-book, wrote likea | tion. 
six-year-old bab spelt on ~ worst phone- ber 





fancy tor Marian was the one dreain of 


this!” 

But Caradoc Cardell listened very calmly 
to the talk of his fair cousin's defec- 

“She was always amere thistle-down,"’ 
said he. “I knew that one of these days 
some idie wind would blow her away. But 
Misa Dupre is not going?" 

“Ofcourse I am going,’ said Estelle, 
with swollen eyes and drooping head. “If 
there is no pupil lef for ne w remains 
to detain me?”’ 

“Are you sorry to leave the castle? "’ 

ge seed d sorry,”’ with a quiver in her 
voice. 

“Will you not stay?’’ said Mrs. Cardell 
tenderly—‘‘for my sake? "’ 

Estelle was silent. 

Caradoc reached out his hand, and laid it 
gently on hers. 

“Will you not stay, Estelle,’ said he, 
“for mine ?"’ 

The girl burst into tears. 


“How did you know that—that I loved 
you?’ said she. 
“IT on) knew that 


“I did not,’’ said he. 
I loved you.” 

So that was Estelle Dupre’s first and 
last situation as governess. 

And Marian,happy as “‘love in a cottage,” 
was richly endowed by her cousin with the 
money she had been too womanly to accept 
on other terms; and old Mrs. Cardell re- 
joices that her son has at last found some 
one who loves him truly, spite of his afflic- 
tion. 

And Fatelle says softly— 

“T never knew what true bappiness was 
before.”’ 

—— - e 

Tue EsquiMaux Hut.—The most ela 
borate form of the snow camp is the — 
maux hut. In fact itshould not be called 
acanp at all, being really a house, intended 
to last seven or eight months. The method 
of construction is simple. A circle from 
eight to fourteen feet in diameter is drawn 
on the surface of the snow, or the 
ground if possible, for the closer to the 
ground the wall is laid the better the hut 
stands. A bank of toughold snow being 
found, blocks or bricksof snow about two 
feet long, twelve to filteen inches wide and 
six to eight thick are cut. These are placed 
around the circle, their ends being cut to fit 
accurately. Asecond tier is placed upon 
the first and then athird. The inner wall 
of these tiers is at first nade perpendicular, 
but when the wall has risen toa height of 
about three feet, the tiers of snow bricks 
are placed on constantly decreasing circles, 
so as to round the but on all sides towards 
the centre. When the last tier is placed in 
position there is a hole in the centre about 
eighteen inches in diameter. This is cover- 

with a cake of fresh water ice about an 
inch thick, through which light is admitted 
to the interior. The cornersof the bricks 
on the inside are then cut off and the wall 
made smooth. At one side the builder cuts 
a door about two feet square. On the out 
side, leading to this door an arched passage 
is built, of snow bricks. This generally has 
one and sometimes twosharp turns in it to 
prevent the wind from blowingin. Over 
the door on the inside is hung a sealskin or 
piece of blanket. The hut outside is 
“chinked ’’ with soft snow until every hole 
in the structure is stopped up. The warinth 
of one of these huts is such that a “—— 
lamp will keep the temperature so high 
that it is positively uncomfortable to wear 
heavy furs even when the thermometer 
outside is down to thirty or forty degrees 
below zero. Under the management of 
Esquimaux women the huts get hideously 
dirty asthe months but there is no 
difficulty in keeping thein clean, and in 
very cold countries they are the most com- 
fortable houses that can be found. 

a -- 6 ee 

NORWEGIAN INGENUITY. ~— A_ recent 
traveler says: ‘One thing at Moshuus espe- 
cially attracted ny notice. It was an organ 
perfect in its parts, witha variety of stops, 
made by a common peasant; who, though 
self-taught, had displayed great mechanical 
abilities. A foreigner is prey surprised 
at the various talents of the Norwegian 
peasantry, and the ingenuity which they 
display in the manufacture of everything 
requisite forthe common pur of life. 
Living remote from towns and villages, in 
their little farins scattered amid the moun- 
tains, and frequently at the distance of 
many miles from their nearest neighbor, ne- 
cessity, the fruitful parent of Invention, 
teaches them early the useful arts and 
trades, and thus renders them -~s "oO 
of that assistance, which it is not fn their 
power to obtain. Hence you will find the 
game man his own tailor, shoemaker, car- 
penter, joiner, and often even his own clock 
and watch maker. Most are very expert at 
carving, and the beautiful whiteness of the 
tir renters their talents in this way very 
ornamental in their cottages, The exquisite 
specimens of spoons and ladles, which they 
scinetiines cxecute inthe ancient style of 
carving, would serve as patterns even to our 
own artists and silversiniths. Without hav- 


‘ng been broughtup to any of the above | 


trades, they are notwithstanding proficient 
in them. They can also execute a variety 
of works in silver, brass, and other metals. 
In short, there are few things for the pur- 
ctase of which they are obliged to have re- 
course to the large towns; so great is their 


long before I ever lef{ Morecombe Valley. | natural ingenuity, thus brought into exer- 
He is only a poor farmer, and he knows no | cise by their wanta, by thescarcity of towns 
more about Shakespeare than Ido. ButI | throughout the country, and fostered 
don’t want my grandfather's :noney, and I | besides by the instructionsand example of 


| do want Harry ; and he is to call for me in | their parents during the long winters."’ 


his | 
| life. I do not know bow he will ever bear 
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Bric-a-B 

City or JERUSALEM.—Jerusalem exiat- 
ed 700 years before Home was founded, 400 
before the of Troy, and 500 years Le- 
fore the han garde.s of Babylon were 
built. 

A Hair or tas Doo.—In anold receipt 
book dated 1780 isthe following: ‘Take a 
hair from the dog that bit , ary % put it 
into Che wound and it will heal it, be it ever 
#0 sore,"’ 

Wotves. — It is a belief that when 
wolves cross a river,they follow one another 
directly in aline, the second holdi the 
tail of the first in his mouth ; the third that 
of the second, and so of the rest. 

Tue TaILorn Brrv.—This singular bird 
is a native of Hindostan, and is so called 
from ita instinctive ingenuity in forming ite 
nest. Jt first selects a plant with 
leaves, and then gathers cotton from t 
shrub, spins it into a thread by means of ite 
as and i feet, aud then,as with 
an 6, sews the leaves neatly together to 
conceal its nest. . 

CANTEEN.—This is said to be the only 
word in our janguage which, originally 
English, passed intoa foreign tongue 
was afterward taken back in a 
form. As originally spoken by the Saxon 
it was simply atin can; but the Gaul,ae was 
his wont, placing the noun before the ad- 
jective, and ery the letter “i as 
“e"’ “brought it out as canutin, pronounced 
canteen. 

MoraL THERMOMETER.— An eminent 
Englivii writer ascribed bealth and wealt 
to water, and happiness to sinall beer, an 
all diseases and crimeto the use of spirits ; 
making of the whole ainoral therinometer. 
The Abbe Gallani, an Italian, ascribes all 
social crimes to animal destruction, thua 
treachery to angling and ensnaring; and 
murder to hunting and shooting; and he 
asserta “thatthe man who would kill « 
=e, an ox, orany unsuspecting animal, 
would kill his neighbor but for the law." 

A Lape Grave.—Should two Lapps beon 
a journey and one die, the survivor must 
7 to find a witness, unless the deceased be 
his father or relative. In such case he is be- 
yond suspicion. If no witness be within 
reach the Lapp seen dine ahole in 
which to place the body, and utters the 
words, ‘At peace with God,” adding the 
simple, reverent prayer, ‘Remember mn, 
Lord—Thy empire is in Heaven,” or th 
‘Lord, forget me not, until I die,""—a brie 
and touohing ritual ofthe dead. Then he 
fills in the earth, leaving nature to cover 
over his friend with inoss and wild flowers. 

Soap Books.—A fashionable novelty in 

rfumery is a ‘book of soup."’ Each leas 
# enough when torn out for one good wash. 
The books vary in sizes; the smaller are 
for the handsonly, they are no “1-7 than 

ket-books. The leaf is soaked Ina bas 
n of water for three seconds tien it floats, 
and is placed in the centre of the hand, 
where it svon with gentle friction, froths. 
A paye of soap sounds strange,and ‘_“" 
yet, the soap is excellent; it is not unlike 
an lvory tablet. A fond saying tells that 
inventions al ways reveal the particular want 
of a nation in this case cleanliness is a want 
in Austria, for the soap pocket-book was in, 
vented there. 

QUESTIONS FOR CON VERSATION.— Would 
it not be better to build the streets of 
American cities entirely of arcades, as is the 
case with inanyin Europe? Is it posible 
to simplify the comnmen characters of our 
alphabet so as to yet more facilitatetbe set- 
ting down our ideas on paper? Have dogs 
enough of notual languageto make cach 
other understand pasteventa? Dothe an- 
imals of a nenayerie remeinber their state 
of freedom? Dv they dream? Do we love 
our friends most when present or absent? 
Is there really such a feeling as generosity 
inalion? Is the game of chess practiced in 
all countries? Has a race-horse any pride 
in his vocation? Is poetry a higher art, 
than prose? 

Joun BuLL.—This well-known collective 
naine of the English nation meee to have 
been first used in Dr. Arbuthnot's satire, 
‘The History of Join Ball,” usually pub, 
lished in Swift's works. In this satire the 
French are designated as Lewis Baboon,the 
Dutch as Nicholas Frog, &c. ‘*The History 
of John Bull’’ was intended to ridicule tlhe 
Duke of Mariborough. Washington Irviiy 











—— 





says: “One would think that in raonily- 
ing itself a nation would be apt to picture 
something grand, heroic, and iimponing ; 


but it is characteristic of the pecullar humor 
of the English, and their love tor what is 
blunt, comic, and familiar, that they have 
embodied their national oddities in t tiy- 
ure of sturdy, corpulent old fellow, with a 
three-cornered hat, red w leather 
breeches, and stout caken cudge!.”’ 


MosqQuiTors AND ELEPHANTS.—A letter 
from India saya, thick as is an ele t's 
skin, no living creature suffers more from 
flies, m ultoes, leeches, and other vermin 
than he. The pores are very large, and 
flies and mosquitoes, &c., worm themselves 
into the hollow and suck to repletion. Thus 
the whole day long they are constantly 
throwing updirt, squirting saliva or water, 
to get rid of these pests, to the great annoy- 
ance of their riders. They snore a good deal 
when asicep, and I have often seen thein 
resting their heads on an outstretched foot 


when lying down. They are very human- 
like inimany of their ways. The et a 
piece of woud and use it asu toatteniek. They 
scratch themselves with the tip of their pro- 
boscis, and if they cannot reach the place 
with that they take up a branch and use 
that. Natives say they plug up bullet boies 
with clay, but pever Knew au lustance of if 
myself, 
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OF SUCH Is THE KINGDOM. 





BY MARIE &. LADD. 


The wind drove hard across the bay, 
Lashing the waves to foam. 

And threat’ning clouds, in dark array, 
Moved o'er the heaven's dome. 


And while the storm fell heavily, 
One ot our little band 

Was tossing on the restiess sea, 
Out many ieagues from land. 


In dread we heard the storm that swept 
Around tn fury wild, 

And in our fear we would have wept, 
But for a littie child. 


Who pressed her forehead, with a sigh, 
Upon the window-pane, 

Yet softiy turned a beaming eye 
Out on the beating rain, 


**The clouds are beavy overhead, 
Bat they wiil soon pass by, 
And Goo will send the light,*’ she said, 
*To play along the sky." 
With such a trusting smile she terned, 
it lent her features grace, 
And we, in humble wonder, learned 
A lesson from het face. 


MOTHER AND SON. 


GALLAGHER. 





BY KATE L. 





CHAPTER VI.—[coNnTINUED.] 


N hour later, Lionel was settled ina lux- 
egcously furnished room reading his 
letters from Myra. 

As be folded the last letter and returned 
it to ita envelope, Beattie came in and said 
it was time to dress for dinner. 

When he entered the brilliantly-lighted 
dining-rooim, his host, who was standing at 
a window in the far end of the rooin petting 
an uunmense maltese, came forward to mect 
him, exclaiming: 

“By jingo! You look as if you had found 
the fountain of perpetual youth. I knew 
those letters would be of some use to you. 
What did you find out?” > 

“That I've been the greatest ass on record 
—Baalam's not excepted,’ said Lionel 
promptly. “If I had only been more patient 
and seen Myra before I started,or written to 
her,I would have saved a great deal of mis- 
ery. However, I'll try to make up for lost 
tiine."’ 

After this, he dropped the subject,and his 
host had too much delicacy to renew it, 
though he would like to have known more, 
but he had heard of the proverbial reticence 
of the English and respected it. 

A servant now brought in the dinner and 
they sat down at the small round table— 
Lionel at the foot, and Daniel at the head. 

A fine setter dog got up from a rug, shook 
himself, and came and stood on one side of 
him and a maltese on the other side. 

In the morning, as s00n as he had break- 
fasted, he started down town. 

Daniel Holme shook hands with him at 
parting, and told him to be sure and return 
in good time for dinner. 

s Lionel walked along the street, he 

made his plans. 

Me | he would insert a personal in the 
Herald, 


Myra said that would reach Laura. 

He had great tuith in Myra. 

He would write to his mother also. 

After all, she had doneas she had thought 
best, and was now willing to receive Laura, 

At this point be stopped in front of a 
atationer's on a somnewhat retired street. 

He took out his watch,and finding that he 
had an abundance of time, concluded to 
write to his mother immediately. 

The store was full of people, and the pro- 
prietor was in the best of humors. 

“You see,’ he said to Lionel,when he had 
made known hie errand. ‘I! advertised a 
lot of cheap paper, and it's going off like 
hot cakes. Orders from all rts of the 
country—Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston. 
Just wait a minute and I'll waiton you my- 
self, the clerks are all busy.” 

He finished stamping a package while he 
apoke and threw it down on the counter. 

**Now what can I do for you?”’ 

But Lionel lad the package in his hand. 

His face was deadly pale, 

“Some paper? yes,’’ he stammered, still 
clutching the package, his eyes fastened on 
the address. 

Then remembering himself,he continued: 

“Will you allow me to copy this ad- 
dress ?”’ 

The man hesitated. 

“It’s not customary,” he said at length, 

| out his hand for the package, ‘‘and 

lady might not like it. We are very 
particular about such things.’’ 

“Oh, you must not refuse mo," said 
Lionel nervously, now that his hopes were 
approaching fruition. “I give you iny 
word of honor that the person is a dear 
friend of mine,and wil) be as much obliged 
to you as TI will be.” 

““Well,”’ said the nan, on whose mind an 
inkling of the case now seemed to dawn; 
“go ahead."’ 

“Thanks,”’ and taking from one of his 
pockets a small Russia leather diary tha: 
emitted a faint odor of dried rose leaves, he 
made a careful copy of the address. 

When this was done, he turned to the 
man, who was watching him curiously, and 
ordered a quantity of paper. 

“By the way,”’ he asked, as he finished 
gelecting it, and was leaving the store. 
“Have you such a thing here as a tiime- 
table? If you have 1 would like to see it.’ 

“A time-table? Oh, yes, yes! I'll have 
you one in a second.” 

The man hurried away, for somehow he 





was getting interested in this tall, bronzed 
stranger, and returned almost immediately 
with a morning paper. 

“You'll tind out all you want to know in 
that, I reckon. Billy, band the gentleman 
a chair.” 

Sinking into the offered chair, for his 
knees began to feel weak with excitement, 
Lionel glared rapidly over the paper, and 
found by hurrying. he could leave for Bos- 
ton in a few hours. 

The proprietor was busy In putting away 
the boxes of stationery that bad been taken 
down for his customers’ inspection, but 
looking up and seeing Lionel's knit brows, 
and the questioning look in his eyes, he | 
caine from behind the counter and in- 
quired : 

‘In there anything else I can do for you, 
sir?"’ 

“T—hardly—know,” was the slow re- 
sponse; ‘‘unless—could I get a cab any- 
where near?" and added apologetically 
“I'tn not acquainted with the city, and I 
want to get t» Fitty-cighth street and Madi- 
son avenue as 800n as possible.” 

“T'll telephone one for you it you Iike,”’ 
said the nan amiabiy. “Ah, these modern 
inventions are great things,sir. Shall I call 
for a cab ?" 

“If you please, and I’m a thousand times 
obliged. You Americans are the most oblig- 
7 people in the world.”’ 

ie siniled genially, for now that the sus- 
pense was over, his old ways were fast re- 
turning. 

At this broad coimpliment,the man smiled 
too, and remarked that he was young him. 
self once, which observation it took a deal 
of imagination to credit—he was so old, and 
bald, and wizened, but Lionel was not dis- 
posed to doubt anything at the present 
tine but his own happiness. 

Was it really true that he knew where his 
love was, that in ‘another twenty-four hours 
he would clasp her in his arms 

Ile had no fears of her constancy. 

Hesimiled only thinking of it. 

His meditations were interrupted by the 
arrival of a cab, and after shaking hands 
heartily with the old man,which proceeding 
would have thrown Beattie into a fit had he 
seen it, for his ideas were exclusive, Lionel 
sprang into the cab and was driven rapidly 
to Daniel Holme's house, 

Telling the cabinan to wait, he explained 
his plans to his host, and an hour later was 
on his way to Boston. 

It was after midnight when he arrived at 
the hotel, and dismissing his servant, he 
drew his chair to the window and looked 
out, 


It wasa June night with a faint breeze 
soughing through the tree-tops in the park 
opposite the window, and he could hear the 
far off murmur of a fountain as the water 
fell with a soft tinkling sound into its 
basin. 

Nearer in the ivy about tne window the 
discontented chirpofa restless sparrow broke 
the solemn stillness of the night. 

Never more solemn than in the heart of a 
great city. 

There was a sense of satisfaction in the 
thought that he was in the same city with 
her, the same horizon bounded them, per- 
haps the little feet had tripped along the 
carefully-kept walks in that very square, or 
she had paused to watch the sparrows bathe 
in the marble basin. 

He would ask her to-morrow. 


To-morrow ?—to-day, for already “morn, 
waked by the circling hours with rosy hand, 
unbarred the gates of light.’ 

His vigil was ended. 

Some hours later he started, and after 
some little time he found hiinself at the 
house indicated by the address. 

He pulled the bell impatiently, and after 
what seemed to him a long time the door 
was opened. 

**Does Mr. Gilbert Hayward live here ?”’ 
he asked, and there was a shade of anxiety 
in his voice.' 

This plain, but elegant-looking house in 
a fashionable street did not tally with the 
low vine-covered cottage in Kent county. 

He knew he was a fool, but Laura and the 
little cottage were inseparably connected in 
his mind. 

A horrible conviction that she might have 
changed took possession of him. 

He had heard strange tales of Boston, and 
had a vague idea that the cabmen spoke 
grammatically, and ate unlimited quanti- 
ties of beans. 


Porhaps Laura was cultured, and ate 
beans, too. 

Well— 

“Yas, sah.” 

“Is he at home ?”’ 

“Tell hima friend wishes to see’him,"’ he 
said, stepping into the wide hall. “No; I 
prefer not to send up my card,”’ as the ser- 
vant presented a waiter. 

He was shown into an exquisitely cool 
and nicely-furnished parlor and left there. 

The inside shutters of the windows facing 
the street were closed, and the light steal- 
ing through the lace curtains was so sub- 
dued as to throw the rooin in @ semi-dark- 
ness that was not ungrateful after the glare 
outside. 

At the other end of the room through an 
open window that reached to the floor he 


a crayon of Laura in an out of the way cor- 
ner of the room. 

He went over and stood before it. 

Yes, she was changed. 

When he last saw i she was a shy,trem- 
bling girl. 

This was a woman's face that smiled so 
kindly on him. 

There was no sound, only the tinkling of 
bells as a car went by, and the far away 
song of a bird in the garden, then, then, an 
irresistivle impulse made him look up. 

Laura Hayward was standing irresolute 
at the further end of the long parlor. 

Her face will be no whiter when she lies 
in her coffin,and her eyes were shining like 
stars. 

Their eyes met in a long,searching glance 
that laid bare their very souls, and over her 
face came a change, a swift irradiation that 
needed no words so interpret its meaning. 

With a few quick strides Lionel 
reached her side. 

“Laura, oh! Laura. I have kept my 
promise,” he cried breathlessly. “I've 
traveled night aud day come thousands of 
miles to see you, as I swore I would do. 
Oh! my darling, my darling!” 

Catching ber in bis arms, be strained her 
to his breast, as if he would never let her go 
from his sheltering arms again. 

There was silence for a few moments; 
then he suddenly pushed her from him, a 
terrible nameless fear in his heart. 

‘‘Laura,”’ how he loved to dwell upon the 
name. “Laura, have you been true to me? 
Are you glad that I am come? Speak to 
me."’ 

For answer, she held out her hand. 

Sinall and dimpled and innocent of rings, 
save on one of the slender fingers wasa nar- 
row gold band. 

It was his ring. 

Tears stood in her clear, steadfast eyes, 
and her tender lips were quivering. 

Yet she drew away from him with a deli- 
cate grace and dignity. 

“You are cruel to ask me that, Lionel. 
Never, never doubt me. I can’t bear it, 
Lionel. It pains me 80, here.”’ 

She put her hand over her heart as she 
spoke, and his conscience smote him, as 
well it might, for his suspicion. 

He drew her towards him and kissed 
away the tears trom her wet lashes. 

“You, sweet little goose, ny darling, for- 
give me, after so many disappointments. 
Do you wonder at ny being incredulous? 
If you only know how unhappy I’ve 
been.”’ 

‘But you’re happy now,” wiping the tears 
from her cheeks and giving him an ador- 
able little smile. ‘Aren’t you?” 

“Perfectly,” he answered, without an in- 
stant’s hesitation. 

“I’ve absolutely nothing on earth to wish 
for—but one thing.” 

“And what is that ?”’ her hands fluttering 
to his collar. “A new necktie? I don’t 
like the one you've on.”’ 

‘“*No—to see you iny wife.” 

“We'll talk about that by-and-bye. The 
present is too precious to waste in trifles.”” 

“Trifles? Oh, Laura,’ looking at her re- 
proachfully. 

“Yes, sir. Trifles ight asair. Now I’m 
happy, happy, happy. Isn’t it énough to 
know that you're Lere to see you, to hear 
tyou, to know that we'll never, never, NEVER 
part any more.” 

She ran to the piano and a burst of melody 
filled the room as she sang with exquisite 
pathos: 

** ‘Love born in hours of Joy and mirth, 
With mirth and joy may perish ; 


That to which darker hours gave birth, 
Still more and more we cherish. 


* It looks beyond the clonds of time, 
And through death's shadowy portal ; 
Made by adversity sublime 
By fafth and hope ifmortal ! 


‘There,’’ turning from the piano and con- 
fronting her lover with swimming eyes. 
“That's the kind of love in which I believe. 
Talk to me or I shall die of joy. Don’t you 
know there's an ecstacy that kills ?”’ 

A more puzzled man than Lionel at this 
moment oould not be imagined. Did all 
women act in that way when they were 
happy ? 

t was a phase of Laura's character he had 
never seen betore. 

Hie supposed he would get used to it—in 
time. 

He led her to a seat and put his arms 
about her. 

“Now, let me talk to you,” he said ten- 
derly. 

“Yes, tell me all about the folks at home 
in dear old England. How is Edward 
0 Myra and——”’ she hesitated and grew 
red. 

“My mother ?’’ 

She nodded. 

“They are all well, and send love to you. 
It isa long story 1 have to tell you, Laura.’’ 

Sitting side by side, her soft cheek resting 
against his, he told her everything. 

His quarrel with his mother, his long 
search in America, his ineeting Myra’s un- 
cle, and finally the finding of the address at 
the stationer's. 

When he finished, she kissed him softly, 
saying: 

“Oh, my love, my dear, dear love how 
much you have suffered for me, but I love 





had glimpses of a smoothly-shaven [awn 
and rose bushes and a tiny pavilion covered 
with sweet-smelling woodbine. | 
The room itself was tastefully, even ele- | 
ntly furnished, a statuette of the Venus of | 
Milo stood between the windows, and over | 
one of the mantles an engraving of Char: | 
lotte Corday at the window of her prison 


and everywhere, on the mantels, on the ta- 
blea, on the brackets in vases, were flowers, 
sweet June roses, whose subtle perfuine re- 


called the little porch where he had kissed 
his love good-bye. 


But the thing that attracted him most was | 


you 80, and love will soon teach you to for- 
get all your sorrow.” 


And he looked down upon the fair sweet 
face upturned to his. 


He would forget everything but her love 
and devotion. 


“You must forgive my mother, Laura. 


There must be no doomsday book in our | 
family. You know ‘toerr is human, to for- 
oa divine,’ and poor mother is lamentably 
4uman, but here is her last letter. When 


you hear it, you will think as I do.” 


He took out the letter, and o i 
tter, pening it, 
read a paragraph: “You must come back 





to me, Lionel,” she wrote, “and not alone 

When I see you both and kouw that you 

have ven me, then the sun will shine 

n, birds will sing again as they 

d before, I rashly drove my children 
me.”’ 


— from 

“Put it away, Lionel,” Laura said broken) 
“I cannot bear any more to-day. We wili 
love each pons pF Lame ag 

*“*Now,”’ nel, doing as bade 
—* a ow hy ur father?” a 

“Well, an appy and much chan 
He has been eueceenta 1, and in this count: 
success, as well as death, isa great leveler 
and the ‘open sesame’ to every door.” : 

So absorbed were they, that neither heard 
the sharp click of a deadlatch key in the 
lock,nor saw a silent surprised figure in the 
docrway. 

It was no wonder that Hayward, for it 
was he, paused, doubting the evidence of his 
eyes, at seeing his daughter in the arms of a 
ae for in the diin light he did not re. 

ze the intruder. 

ura looked up, and with a cry of sur. 
prise, sprang froin her lover’s arms and ran 
to her oy! se i ae 

She too mn by the hands, and half. 
draggin him forward, cried excited : 

“Ob, father. Don’t you know, can’t you 
see who it is? it’s Lionel, father, Lione) 
come back to me.” ; 

She had oe truly when she said her 
father was changed. 

There was an ease, a repose in his manner 
that only comes of success and the constant 
friction of keen, polished ininds. 

A man who knows merely with a keen 
glance, and acts with a firm hand, may do 
very well for the rough work of the world, 
but he may be a very ungracious and ‘un- 
lovely creature withal —angular, square, 
dogmatical, rsisteni, pertinacious, pug- 
nacious, blushless and perhaps bumptioas, 
To bevel down the corners of a character so 
constituted by a little sesthetical culture, 
were a work of no small benefit to society, 
and a source of considerable comfort to the 
creature himself. 

All this and more, Laura, and the influ. 
ence of cultured society, had done for Gilbert 
Hayward. 

When his daughter almost dragged him 
forward, he weleomed Liunel warmly and 


gracefully. 
I’m glad, very glad, to 


“My dear boy. 
seo you.” 

And he ws sincere in what he said. 

Between Hayward the steward and Hay- 
ward half-owner and partner of one of the 
largest cotton mills in the suburbs of Bos- 
ton, a great gult rolled. 

They were too different and distinct indi- 
viduals. 

Hayward the steward left his native land 
to prevent his master from making a me- 
salliance with his daughter ; the daughter of 
Hayward the proprietor was a prize many 
sought to possess in vain. 

He met Lionel then as one equal meets 
another. 

Lionel’s face flushed with pleasure and 
then paled. 

“You are very kind to welcome me so 
yarn ess but before we go further 
I must explain my errand. Perhaps your 
welcome will be less warin’;’”’ then witha 
look at Laura, who was clinging to her 
father’s arm, he continued: ‘There is an 
old custom in the East, Hayward, that bids 
a host gives to his guest his dearest treasure, 
that which ee loves wo ~ I have come 
tor yours, Hayward—for Laura.” 

He paused, and Hayward glanced down 
and drew the lithe form of his daughter 
close to his breast. 

For twenty years he had been father, 
mother, everything to her. 

It was hard to give ber up, and the mus- 
cles of his strong face twitched nervously, 
but knowing his duty he did it manfully. 

‘Lionel, there’s not a man on the face of 
the earth I would rather see my daughter 
marry than yourself. You look surprised 
to hear me say it. It’s true, nevertheless, 
but rather than have her go to England, 
where she would be looked upon as an in- 
truder, an interloper, as God is my witness 
I would sooner do as Virginius did—kill 
her myself. It would be less cruel.” 

“There no necessity for your resorting to 

rricide just yo Hayward,” said Lionel 

ightly, and glancing at Laura, ‘as my 
mother is willing, even anxious, to receive 
our daughter as my wife,” and seeing & 
ook of incredulity on Hayward’s faee,added 
‘If you don’t believe me read her letter. 
Here it is.”’ 

He held out his band containing the 
letter. 

“Put up the letter, boy,” said Hayward, 
with a half smile ing his stern lips, and 
waving back the letter with bis hand. 
“Your word is good enough for me. 
your mother consents. ell, well, that 
woman is an enigma.”’ 

“They all are,’ repiisd Lionel senten- 
tiously. . 

Hayward made no reply, but drew be 
daughter closer and stroked the bright b 
that lay upon his breast. i 

Then he placed his hand beneath her chin 
and raised her face to his. aeons?” 

“Do you want to go, my daughter 

“Father, I loves him.” she whispered 
softly, a bright blush spreading over wd 
face, and casting down her eyes till ~ 
long lashes rested on her flus ae ne 

Without another word he unclasped 
clinging arms from about his neck, oa 
gently placed her in the cutstretched ar 
of her lover. and 

They closed around her in a strong 
tender embrace. ino * he 

“Till death do us part, my darling, 
whispered. 

Marware turned away with a queer a 


| at his heart. 


hters leave U4 


**Thus it is our dau who love Uh 


Those we love a 
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when they have learned to ; 
¢ "hen we are oid and lean upon = 


“Isn't that tru Lionel,” he “said half- 


rously. “Where are ng. 
oe must tring your things Loco without 
delay. That’s one of my conditions. 


The conditions were complied with that 
afternoon. 

id you ever notice that one fortunate 
circunstance often follows another in rapid 
succession ? So in the last chapter of a 
story, a8 in the last act of a play. Life is 
like a cat’s cradle, but pull the right string 
and everything coines out straight, the hero 
and heroine are united and the villain pun- 
ished, only our villain being a very mild 
one and @ woinan at that, we purpose fo re- 
form her, which no doubt is the better od 
and will meet the approval of all 
Christians. 

While at breakfast next morning, Laura 
was surprised at receiving a letter from 
Myra Wentworth, dated in New York. 

“You will be astonis go ran the let- 
ter, “to learn of wy arri in this city. I 
am surprised myself. Uncle has told me 
everything. So instead of inserting a per- 
sonal in the Herald, as I promised, I con- 
cluded to write you. I am dying, posi- 
tively dying, to see you, and am going to 
set at naught all known rules of etiquette 
and invite myselt to visit you. My know- 
ledge of your angelic disposition, and that 

ou enjoy being imposed upon, fortifies me 
n my rash resolve. Will leave on the 
a A of 20th of June. Uncle Daniel and 
my halfsister—of whom you have heard me 
speak and who has been with me for nearly 
three years—will accompany me. Remem- 
ber me to your dear father and with love to 
Lionel, the length of whose eyes shall en- 
gage ny caretul consideration as soon as I 
see him, and hoping to see you very soon, 
believe ine, 

“Yours affectionately, 
MyRA WENTWORTH.” 


“Pp, S.—I have with me the sweetest, lov- 
liest little girl in the world. She is two 
years old and we call her Laura. 

“Myra.” 


“Papa, if something disagreeable doesn’t 
happen—if you don’t pinch me, or scold 
me, or do something real horrible, I shall 
expire of ecstacy.” 

‘‘Heaven forbid such a contingency.” 

At that moiment someone entered. 

“Is it you, Maloome. How d'ye do this 
morning ? Let me introduce you to my— 
friend, Mr. Wentworth, from England. 
Mr Wentworth—Mr. Brownell — papa’s 

rtner. Malcome, won’t you si down and 

ave some breakfast with us ?”’ 

“No, thank you, not this morning,”’ with 
a quizzical look that made her face as red as 
the Jacqueminot roses at her belt, and she 
hid behind the coffee urn. “Mr. Hayward, 
I came over to ask you to stop at the house 
on your way to the mills. Mother wants to 
see you about something or other. Is 
there anything I can do for you, Laura?”’ 

““Yes,’’ emerging from her hiding-place. 
“Lionel—Mr. entworth, wants to see 
through the mills. Won’t you be his 
cicerone ? I’ve just received a letter that 
bids me prepare for company, and by-the 
way,” turning to her lover. ‘Lionel, as 
you pass a telegraph office, you had better 
a @ message to Myra that we will expect 

er.’’ ‘ 

Hayward and Lionel left the room for 
their hats and Laura and Malcome were 
alone. 

He strode up to her and seized ber hand, 
on which sparkled a brand new diamond 
ring. 

“Ah, ha, young woman, the prince has 
arrived. Your lover has come,Laura. You 
cannot deceive me. Is it not so?” 

“‘Yes,”’ she answered, looking up into bis 
face brightly, and adding softly: ‘I ain so 
happy. Life seeins very bright and beauti- 
ful to me this morning.” 

‘* “Life is a waste of wearisome hours which 


seldom the rose of enjoyment adorns.’ 
That’s a lie, isn’t it. bless you both. 
I’ll meet them at the door. -bye.”’ 


‘Be sure and come over to see my triends 
when they come,” she called after hin. 

He came the very next evening ; as he 
Stood on the steps waiting to be let in, he 
could hear the bom of gay voices, and the 
sounds of merry laughter, issuing froin the 
ey lighted parlor. 

When he reached the doorway, he paused 
* - sight within, and drew his breath 

ard. 


Leaning in a graceful attitude against the 
mantel, and in the full light of the candola- 
bra, was the most beautiful woman he had 
ever seen. “A daughter of the gods, di- 
Vinely tall and most divinely fair.’ 

She lifted her eyes, and a taint colour 
flooded her face, like the soft blush of a 
rose, and turning, she walked away. 

At this moment, Laura came forward, 
Smiling and triuinphant. 

“Well, truant, where have you been since 
yesterday morning. I'll forgive you on one 
condition—that you bring all your power of 
eloquence to bear,and help me persuade my 
friends to stay longer. What's a week in 
Boston ?” 

“Seven days; or, to be more explicit, one 
hundred and sixty-eight hours; or, more 


rs omgred tn ten thousand and eighty min- | 


ules ; r 
four—.”” 

“I'll not bother you to reduce it any 
farther. Come with ine.” 

Saying this, she introduced him to all— 

ut one. 

At her bidding, Claire Hardie stepped 
into the room froin the eranda. 

“She walks in beauty night, 
thought Maloome, as she caine slow ly for- 
ward—a mass of cream white lace aud inus- 
lin and sweet English violets. 

put her 


uced to seconds, six hundred and 


as the 


and moved forward to meet her. 


a | Ate | 
on Malcome’s arm tit? So you’re married, eh? would | meal. 





“Miss Hardie, this is Mr. Brownell. the 
incorrigible young man I've been telling 
you aboat. He is ry, ties, indeod when be 
tal which isn't very often, I’m sorry 
- tay I leave him to your tender mer- 

At the names, Miss Hardie 
Brownell started. — 

Then a broad sinile her full red 
lips, and Maloome, with an inward male- 


diction, knew to a dead certainty that his 
face rivalled the flower on the larpel of his 


Men are at such a disadvantage in such 
encounters. 


Finally he too smiled 
need y and extended his 


“Miss Hardie, I plead guilty and throw 
myself on the mercy of the court. There is 
no use fighting against fate.”’ 

She smiled, and he took her tan and 
fanned her gently while he continued : 

“In the intinite variety of combinations 


 poery with sixty millions of — in the 
a stran reak of des- 


nited States, it 
tiny that brings us face to face. Don't you 
think so? How did you enjoy your trip to 
Europe ?” 


“‘Immensely,”’ with an air of decision. 

“And you?” looking at him archly. 

“I—oh,” recovering himself, Sebo was 
fast losing his head. “My experience is 
similar to the old song. 


‘Il went tothe raging main, 
Dally striving to forget her 
But when I returned again, 
Surely I did not love her better,’'* 


He lied, but what will one not do for the 
love of a beautiful woman. 

“Pshaw! where did you learn such non- 
sense,”” withdrawing her hand with more 
haste than was absolutely necessary, and 
turning away her head so that he could 
only see one little pink ear. “I am going 
to leave you now to Laura, I see she is coin- 
ing.’ : 

“How could you have the heart to plan 
such a conspiracy,’’ he said to Laura as 
ya A came up and looking at her reproach- 
fully. 

“fa foonspirator—oh, no, I talk too 
much.” 

She looked at him so innocently that he 
was fain to believe her. 

“Well, at any rate, it will be 
think that you were the meaps o 
us together.’’ 

“‘Maloome, what do you mean? If there 
isany one thing I hate above another, it is 
a riddle,the most stupid thing in the world. 
Invented for children and fools. I never 
could guess one, even the most obvious. 
Well?” 

“Don’t you reaily know what 1 mean?”’ 

*“*No, nor any one else. I defy any oneto 
make sense of what you’ve been saying the 
last five minutes.”’ 

“Do you remember of my telling you of 
the young ry the governor selected for 
my wife, and how we both fled to Europe 


leasant to 
bringing 


to escape each other. There she stands,"’ 
indicat ng with a ong Claire Hardie. 
“By my faith the old nan had 


So taste. I 
wish he were alive toto see his plans con- 


summated. A precious pair of fools we 
were. Do you think she ever will forgive 
me?’ 


“Ask her,’’ answered Laura, recovering 
from her surprise, a pleased smile dimpling 


her face. *‘Now I must go to father; poor, 
dear man, he’ll be so lonely when I am 
yne.”” 


“Will he?” inquired Malcome, and fol- 
lowing the direction of his eyes, she had 
just tine enough to see her father lead Mrs. 
Brownel, Malcome’s mother, out into the 
cool moonlit garden. 

“Ta ta sister,”” Malcome cried gaily; “I 

© to follow your advice. Poor dear father, 
c will be so lonely, ta-ta.”’ 

What line of argument he used to con- 
vince Claire Hardie of his love is a secret 
that be has never divulged, there is another 
little secret also that he keeps to himself— 
his proposal to Laura on board the good 
ship, Lord Gough—but he was eminently 
successful in his wooing, for two months 
froin the night he first saw her, there was a 
double wedding in that same room, and 
two finer or handsomer or fairer couples 
than Lionel and Laura. Malcome and Claire, 
never stood undera inarriage bell. 

The remainder of the summer was spent 
at the seashore and mountains, and in the 
early autumn they went to New York from 
Long Branch. 

They traveled on the same boat in which 
Lionel] had made the trip three months be- 
fore. 

When they reached the city Myra and 
her ancle, Malcome and his wife, went one 
direction, and with a few words of explana 
tion to Myra, who nodded her head approv- 
ingly, Lionel and his wife direc the 
edbinan to take them to a number on 
street. 








The cab drew up in front of a stationer’s, | 


and springing out, Lionel helped his wife 
to the sidewalk, and led her into the store. 
The same little old man was perched ata 
desk in the rear of the store. 

He luoked up as they came in, and get- 
ting down from his high stool,came forward 


| tu meet thein. 


| 


Lionel put out his hand. 
“J wonder if you have forgotten me, but 


| we could not leave the city without coming 


in person to thank re for your kindness 
in giving ine the address. This is tbe young 
lady herself. She is now my wife.” 

He pronounced the last word with con- 


siderable unction, and the old man smiled 
aimiably upon them, though lovking soine- 
whut dazed. 

“Well, well,”’ rubbing the baid spot on 


his head, and looking [ruin one Ww the otuer 


| helplessly. 


“Well. I’m sure; who would have 





| 


, Never cal! 9) pape up stairs, or in 
you wish to speak to thern,go | 


u mind shaking bsads with an old fel- 
ow like ine, ma'am?" with a look of un- 
disguised admiration at the young wife. 

Laura extended one of her slim gloved 
hands and the old man shook it heartily. 

“I'm much obliged to you, I’m sure,” he 
said, gratefully, “and it's a comfort to 
know that itturned outall right. I wor- 
ried over it considerable, but my daughter 
—she'’s very romatic and reads p es of 
novels—she said just bow it was. She'll be 
tickled when I tell her. Are you going to 
live in New York?” 

“No,” answered Lionel; “we ex to 
start for England Saturday,”’ and with 
another shake all around, they left the |it- 
tle old man and were driven to the house of 
Daniel Holine. 

Two days later Daniel Holme, Myra, 
Lionel and Laura stood on *the deck of an 
outward bound steamer, and waved an 
adieu to Malooine and Claire, who had pro- 
mnised to visit then in the spring. 

As the vessel vente heavily from her 
moorings and dropped down the stream,tne 
crowd on the pier was augmented by aman 
and woman, who hurri to the front; he 
lifted his hat and the warm September sun- 
shine glistened on his as = 

The woman was tall and lank, with a 
cadaverous hungry look about her that ap- 
pealed to one’s syinpathies. 

She waved her handkerchief and the 
salute was returned. 

The couple was the little old man and his 
romantic daughter. 

Gilbert Hayward wished to accompany 
his daugbter to New York, but}she would 
not hear of it. 

“No,” she said, throwing her arms about 
his neck, “let mo go away, thinking of you 
as here in our pleasant hone, where we 
have been # happy together. It would be 
too hard for me to leave you standing all 
alone on the pier.”’ 

She had her way. 

Mrs. Wentworth 
great eclat. . 

The village bells rang out a merry peal, 
and the tenantry were out in full force to 
cheer their young master and his wife as 
they rode byon their way to the Hall, 
where they were to stay for a few weeks un- 
tiltheir own hore, five miles away, was 
ready for occupancy. 

No reference was made to the past, but 
once Mrs. Wentworth followed Laura to 
herroom, and drawing her gently to her 
side would have spoken, but Laura, laying 
her lips softly on those of the older woman, 


received them with 


said gently— 
“Mother, I love you. I believe you love 
me and that is enough. The past is forgot- 


ten as well as forgiven. Let us never refer 
to it again.’”’ 

They never did, and as the fairy tale says, 
“they lived happily ever after,’’ such is the 
influence of a beautiful and legitimate 
love. : 

Lionel and Laura, who had sometime be- 
fore moved into their own home, spent the 
holidays at ‘The Hall.” 

One day as Myraand Laurasat talking by 
the fire, Edward and Lionel followed by 
their dogs came in. 

“Aren’t you most frozen?’ inquired 
Myra, who Kad her little girl on her knee. 
“Laura, pull the bell, won't you, and order 
in thetea. We'll not wait for mother any 
longer. I can’t imagine what keeps her and 
Uncle Daniel out so long. They’ve beon 

one since two o'clock, and it is now 
our.”’ 

The two men had goneto the window, 
and now Lione! called excitedly— 

‘Laura, Myra, come here do, oh, hurry.” 

They ran to him. 

It was a bright cold day, the wind whist- 
ling through the bare branches of the trees 








| 


in the avenue, and blowing the dead ivaves | 


hither and thither like chaff. 

At the far end of the avenue two figures 
were slowly approaching the house. 

They were talking earnestly, and while 
the group at the window flattened their 
noses against the cold pane, Uncle Daniel 
raised Mrs. Wentworth’s hand to his a 
and then tucked it with an unmistakable 
air of possession under the sleeve of his 
shaggy overcoat. 


Lionel turned froin 


the window witha | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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The Masked Ball. 


BY MENRY FRITH. 








What will your friends say—what will 

the world say—when they hea: that 

anthe Howard is going to inarry ber music 
master ? 

“What do we know of this man? Oh, 
we] and consider, my darling—my dari- 
n ” 

nd gentie, motherly Mrs. Burnham 
knelt down on the rich carpet, and slipped 
her pleading arms round the slender figure 
before her. 

“I have considered, Aunt Helen,” the 
girl said, ovldly. “You ask me—what do 
we know of Jean D'Esterre? And I an- 
swer—we know heisagentieman. That is 
the only knowledge I value. 

“If you will notconsent to our marriage 
now, we shall wait fora year,and then I 
shall be my own mistress. But, dear Aunt 
Helen,’ with a sudden softening fn the 

d voice, ‘‘do be my friend in this! You 
ave been so kind to meall my life, and 
now——"’ 

The beautiful dark face grew strangely 

ing- 

“Now Iam kinder than I ever was," 
Aunt Helen said, “kinder, because of my 
great ee for Pe dear. os 

“Harshly kind, perhaps, in my anx 
for your happineca. A girl, young, hand. 
some and an heiress, cannot be too careful 
in her chotce of friends." 

“But you know—I love him!" 

She said the words wistfully, deprecating- 
ly, lifting her lovely, troubled eyes to her 
aunt’s face. 

“I know you do not, Ianthe! A girl less 
than a year out of school-—why, you do not 
know yourown mind! Besides—my darl- 
ing, let me tell you a truth, however terrt- 
ble it inay sound to you—he does not love 
you! 1 must — plainly. Helsonly a 
contemptible fortune-hunter, who wants 
your money.” 

“Aunt Helen!” 

She bad sprung to her feet likea young 
tigress, a red — leaping ays the pale 
olive of her cheeks, her 7 aflaine. 

“My dear, itistrue. If the man has it 
in his nature to care forany one but bim- 
self, he loves Elsie Gaudet—Sutherland’s 
niece. Wait till 1 have finished,” as lanthe 
litted her head haughtily to speak. 

“He met her, two yearsago, in Paris. 
She is a compatriot of his, ‘hink a mo- 
ment, lanthe! 

You inusat have seen how it was. She in- 
troduced him to hep relatives as an old Par- 
ixian friend—he madethe mostof his op- 
portunity. 

“He has good looks and a plausible man- 
ner, through which, aided by the Suther- 
lands’ introduction, he secured an entree to 
our best houses, 

“He is any ened lessons as weil as you. 
He loves her; but you are an heiress, and 
his avarice predoininates, 

‘If he cannot win you, he may succeed 
with ber. Oh, iny dear one, try and under- 
stand !’’ 

For Iantbe Howard atood quite still and 
motionless, looking before her with blind, 
oy 2 

She lifted onehand confusedly to her 
head ; allthe hot flame fuded from ber 
cheek. 

“T don’t believe it,’’ she said slowly, as if 
too stunned for anger—‘‘I don’t lieve 
it!’ 

“My dearest, Ihave been sudden. For- 
give me!" ber aunt cried, reproachfally 
alarined atthe sight of that white, wild 


face. 

“No,” she said, ones. though her lips 
were pallid and trembling. “If you can 
prove to me that one jota of this miserable 
story istrue, I willthank you for my sal- 
vation. 

“But’—Iin the same strained voice, as 
though she were repeating a lesson—*' I 
don't believe it!’ 

*“T shall give you one proof—the other you 


Doewe this, my dear, don't! 


| shall see for yourself, 


hearty laugh, and they all gathered about | 


the fire sipping their tea and nibbling 
toast. 


“When aman of Uncle Daniel's ago and 


sense does athing like that,’’—Lionel set 
down his cup with a bang—“he means bus- 
iness. Myra, I'll bet you a hat they will be 
married within six months. Will you take 
it ? vee 

Yea,” said Myra, who was busy butter- 
ing toast for young Edward. 


_ knocked and Elsie spran 


“But will you pay? That's the question, | 


Laura can tell you thatiny stock of head 
ear needs pireeoe ” 
wt chimaey pot hatto Bai 
Didn't you, my dear?” 
“Of course I'll pay it I lose,’’ said Myra, 


llie yesterday. 


She gave my | 


with some show of spirit, and ber mouth | 


fuil of bread and butter. 
lie won the hat. 
[THE END.) 
Goov MANNERS AT Home.—T 
ing rules for the preservation of good man- 
ners at hoe are worth inemorizing: Shut 
every door after you without slatiining it. 
Never stanp, juipor run in the house. 
the 
next room; 1 
quietly where are. 


they Always speak 


kindly and politely to the servants, if yuu 
bave them. When told to door not w do a 
thing, by either parent, never ask why you 
shouid or should not do it. Tell of your 
own faults, not of those of your brotbers 


and sisters. Carefully cleanthe mud and 
snow froin your bootaor shoes before en- 
tering the house. Ke prompt at every 


he follow- | 


“Yosteulay I went to visit atthe Suther- 
lands’. They were not at hoine; but the 
servant said Miss Gaudet was practicing in 
the minsic-room. 

“T went towards it, of course unannounc- 
ed, onpetong to tind heralone. Toe door 
was ajar, and as! reached it I heard Jean 
Db’ Esterre’s voice, intense, pleading—heard 
Elsic Gaudet’s light laugh. ‘If you should 
meet Parthenia, with a white rose in her 
hand, how can I tell who it might be?’ 1 
to answer, but 
not before I heard him whisper, Love deeds 
not sytabols, 

‘Ingomar will know. My dear one, it 
lies with you to do the rest.’ 

“Ilow?” drearily. 

“Well, of course you know they alluded 
to Mrs. Kent’s ball masque on the eighth, 
Go as Parthenia yeuseall 

oy 9 

“Yes. Will you let ne arrange with the 
costumer? I shall have that dress sent to 
you—anotber to her."’ 

The gurl started as if she lad been shot. 

“No!” she cried, passionately—"no! Lis 
ten to confidences nut intended tor my ear? 
It would be mean, dishonorable, undor- 
stand. No.” 

‘-lanthe, you have a =inistaken idea of 
honor! You may save Elsie’s happiness as 
well as your own. 


“Do not misjudgeher. She isa good lit- 
tle thing, and thinks he loves her oniy. Did 
she know of the double game he is playing, 
Llamsure she would scorn him, as she 
should. 

‘This man has asked you to be his wife. 


Let him prove himself worthy to be your 


| busbaad. 
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“You should stop at no silly scruples to 
tear the mask froin that which, por ag th 
you misery and dishonor. 

“My dear, if Iam mistaken, I will beg 
your pardon and his, and give you to himn 
= wo Ba wed. but T love my a 

to risk her youny life's peace. j 
be Parthenia?’’ 

“Yes!” 

At the door, Mra. Burnham paused and 
looked back, with eyes grown suspiciously 


moist, and a great throh of coinpassion at | 
ber heart. 


For, in the centre of the room, with bow- 

and nervouslv-ciasped hands, 

Ianthe Howard stood, a pitifully childlike 

figure, despite her heavy ruby-velvet dra- 

peries—a yirl standing alone under the 

shivering, tottering ruins of her first love- 
castle ! 

o = = * o a * - 


“Are the costumes ordered last week 


The proprietress hastily left less profitable 
custoiners to alttend Mra. Burnham. 

“As I have the carriage, and will be 
ing Miss Gaudet's, I shall drop bers there, if 
it will be a oonvenienve to you.” 

Madam was too kind. 

They were overwhelmed with work. 

They would be very grateful. 

So madam’'s liveried coachman lifted the 
two long brown paper boxes into the car- 


ey and it rolled 4 
{ was quite dark when itdrew up at the 
Sutherlands’ door. 
“Just ring and hand in this, John. Make 
a 


haste—it is late !"’ 
She a box towards him. 
He obeyed her. 


Then he climbed to his seat, she gave the 
po aaa “Home!” and the carriage drove 
oO . 

Mrs. Burnham laughed, alittle sadly, to 
herself, and patted the box which held the 
pretty Parthenia dress, 

“Elsie willthink itamistake. How else 
could I convince her? Besides, all's fair in 
love and war.”’ 

= on cs * * a 


Parthenia stood alone in the recess of a 
window, watched the motley crowd surging 
through Mra. Kent's lofty room. 

Hapless Marie Stuart anda “Heathen 
Chinese,’ Sir Walter Raleigh and Red Rid- 
ing Hood, Richelieu and little Nell—floated 
serenely by. 

“Ah, you have come at last.’’ 

Parthenia started suddenly at the whis 
ered words, and turned to confront a tall, 
fur-clad Ingoinar. 

- “Have you no word for me, my dar- 

n r’’ 

“Yes; but not here.” 

She spoke very low, and in French. 

She took his arm, and together thoy er 
ed to a room inade familiar to both in their 
social visite—the library. 

The room was long, silent, dimly-lit. . 

As yet, it was too early for the dancers to 
wander off in search of cooler air, so they 
were undisturbed. 

Onoe there, he turned and faced her in 
that mellow half-light which left the oor- 
ners inystically dim. 

He took off his mask, and showed a de- 
cidediy handsoine, decidedly evil face. 

“My Parthenia! how beautiful you 
look !"" 

The soft white robe fell in graceful, cls- 
sis folds to her feet—the heavy staff she 
takes when she gives her lover. the 
flowers held carelessly in one hand—the 
—, the shield all glittering in the dim 

ight. 

“Why do you not speak to ne, Elaie—my 
love ?”’ 


Oa such a title for Ianthe How- 
ard !"’ 

“Tanthe Howard!"’ he repeated. ‘What 
isshe tome? | told youl loved you two 
years ago. 

“I love you still. Elsie, darling, be sure 
of that, and do not think too har of me 
— you know what an avaricious wretch 

ami. 

“If only you had her fortune! Take off 


that jealous mask. 

“You start! Ah, my love, do not blame 
mé too much. : 

“Remember, you only hold my _ heart, if 
need obliges me to take advantage of Miss 
Howard's foolish infatuation for me, and 
marry her—bank account!" 

“Pray do not 80 far inconvenience your- 
self, Mr. D'Esterre. That fovlish fancy is 
dead for ever!" 

And Ianthe Howard calinly laid down her 
inask on the ebony centro-table. 

“Great Heaven—Ianthe!" 

“Yes! Permit ine to return the pledge of 
a false vow."’ 

And in ber proud, silent way, she drew 
off a sparkling solitaire and laid it quietly 
down. 

“And permit metosay you have made 
more thanone mistake to-night, Jean 
D' Esterre.” 

And froin out of a shadowy corner came 
the bright figure of a vivandiere. 

Then one inan felt the full misery his dis- 
loyalty and deceit had brought him, as 
Ianthe Howard and Elsie Gaudet passed to- 
gether from the rooin, united in their triu- 
uinph over treachery—the wornan he had 
loved for her inoney and the woman he had 
loved for herseit. 

And to-day, Ianthe knows that her life 
and love lie sacredly in the hands of an 
honest man, and thanks Heaven, from the 





depths of her true woinan's heart, for the | 


ba, piness that bloomed and blossomed out 
of her girihood’s sorrow. 
—— 2 a 
OmARITY toward the weaknesses of 
buman natore isa virtue which we demand 


| 


Suppose. 


BY HENRY SELBY. 








HEN—you really andtruly mean no, 
Rosie ?’’ 
“I really and truly mean I cannot be 
your wife, Harry!" 

And then Mr. Harry Sartoris frowned, 
and knocked off a whole row of innocent 
daisies with his cane,and Jooked vexed, and 
disappointed and sad. 

She was a beautiful little marvel of fem!- 
nine humanity, Rosie Rendolph, with the 
very bluest of blue eyes, that a inoment be- 
fore had looked up #0 fully at Sartoris’ 
dark, handsome face, that were now de- 
murely hidden under the white lids, so 
heavily fringed with the long sweeping 
brown lashes. 

A charming little lady, who had played 
terrible havoc with Harry Sartoris’ heart 
from almost the very first moment he had 
seen her, just six months ago now. 

He had ‘been her most devoted, and had 
told her weeks before this how he loved her 
and wanted her for his wife. 

And the answer had been the same—she 
loved him dearly, dearly, but she could not 
be his wife, because she had been engaged 
to Mr. Vreeland Van Der Voort for—ob, 
ages, it seeined to her. 

“But you don’t care a fig for him. 
Rosie.” 

“No I don’t. How oould I, when 1 never 
even have seen him?” 

“Never have seen him? Why, Rosie, is 
it possible? 

‘“‘Nover have seen your future—your be- 
trothed husband, I mean ?”’ 

Bhe shook ber pretty little golden-brown 
head. 

“No. But papa and her are old friends,and 
he ia very rich, and very learned, and 
thinks there is no one inall the world like 
Mr. Van Der Voort."’ 

“A big, fatGerman he must be, Rosie, 
with such a name—Vreeland Van Der 
Voort. How can you marry him, and yet 
—love me? Do you love me, Rosie?”’ 

And there was a wondertul thrill of pas- 
sion in bis eager question as he drooped his 
dark head towards her face. 

“Oh, you know it!" she whispered. 

“And yet you will not break your absurd 
en ement witha man yeu never even 
saw for me, Rosie.’’ 

The big tears started to Rosie’s blue eyes, 
and her fittie rosebud mouth quivered. 

“Youare cruel, Harry, to talk soto me, 
when you know how I love you. 

‘But I cannot disobey pape; I do not 
wish to go contrary to his wishes. 

‘“Heknows Mr. Van Der Voort, and 
knows he will be good to me ; he is papa’s 
friend—he was mamima’s friend, and he 
surely will be ~~ friead, too, Harry. 

“Oh Harry, I do love you better than all 
the world, but I must do as pe wishes, as 
inamma wished before she died !”’ 

“I cannot understand any such senti- 
ment,”’ he answered, hotly. 

“If you love ine, you would give this 
steard engagement up—you would inarry 
ine in spite of all the money, all the fathers 
in the world. I would do it—1 will do it for 
you, Rosle.” 

“Don’t tempt me, Harry. It cannot be— 
you know it cannot be! I have promised 

pa to marry Mr. Van Der Voort,and both 
fe and pa old me to my word. 

“There! I must go now. Mr. Sampson 
ia coining for his waltz. Don't be angry 
with me, Harry, dear.”’ 

And Mr. Sartoris watched her go, with a 
frown on his handsome face. 

**] wish the old boy had Vreeland Van 
Der Voort !*’ he thought, vindictively. 

Then he sauntered off to a retired corner, 
and watched Rosie dance with Mr. Samp- 
son, utterly oblivious to the fact that half-a- 
dozen young ladies were coating him shy 
glances, and wondering why r. Sartoris 
was not as sociable as usual. 

“He shan’t have her,’’ he was thinking, 
“and that’s all about it. 

“An old man—forty-seven years old, a 
widower, with a grown-up girl,a Dutchinan 
at that—to marry my dainty little Rosie. 
We'll see !”’ 

2 - oa e e + 


The sauciest black eyes imaginable, and 
acreamy-olive complexion, with a fine 
luscious rose-tint on her cheeks; a red 
inouth, like a ripe strawberry, anda dis- 
tracting dimple on her cheek when she 
laughed ; aforin like a Juno—iall, perfect, 
distingue, that was Maud St. Hilary, stand- 
ing in Mra. Bermondy’s drawing-room, ber 
leinon-silk dress and hot-hearted criinson 
roses inaking a perfect tropical picture of 
her. 

And Mr. Harry Sartoris thought that of 
all royal creatures she was queen-royal, as 
he acknowledged his hostess’ introduction 
and bowed vanquished by her beauty, by 
any woman's beauty, since that disinal time 
three years back, when he had been forced 
to give Rosie Randolph up. 

he had kept ber word and married Mr. 
Van Der Voort, and had me abroad at 
once after the wedding, and was not yet re- 
turned. 

The weeks, and months, and years had 
brought slow healing to Sartoris, but the 
sweet possibility of hope and —— had 





never as much as dawned upon him, until 
he met Maud St. Hilary, a new, radiant star 
who had flashed like a comet into the social | 
firmament. 

Fresh from school, in all her exquisite 
beauty, and witchery, and grace, she had 
transfixed Sartoris, in common with a score 
of others, and—was hardly won by him at 
jast, when, after doubts and fears, he had 


told her he loved her withthe strongest 


im others, Sut which we find very hard to | love of his life. 


practice ourse! ven. 


Of this earliest love affair be honestly told 


| happy. 


ber, al Rosie Randolph’s name or 
Vreeland an Der Veort's a he passed —— 
i for, he was eve 

ey when the Van Der Voorts 


returned, he and his wife would meet them 
oo 


fen. 
“But you do not te you do not love me 
less that I have plead with another wo- 
man to be my wife, my darling ?” he asked 
her one day. . 

“You love me now—you love me best! 
she answered, nately. 

And he knew that there was no likell- 
hood of any one ever coming into such love 
as theirs, to ruin and destroy. 

For weeks the exquisite happiness went 
on, and then Harry declared his intention 
of seeing his beloved's father, and formally 
requestin his darling of him. 

“I want you to consenttoan early mar- 
riage, my sweet,” he urged, iaganenty ; 
“and I l tell your father you com 
sioned me. May I?” 

She laughed and blushed. 

q suppose you willtell him what you 
lease,” she answered. ‘You will find pa 
ust the dearest, dearest fellow in all the 

world——”’ 

“Maud!” 

“Well, the dearest best father, I mean. 
He will Jove you 80, Horry, I know he 
couldn't help it, you know.” 

She flash hin asaucy look that made 
him catch her in his arins and punish her 
with kisses. 

. “May your prophecy be true, my dar- 

hh . 

“T will 
said, Maud? 
back.’’ , 

A prompt pleasant manly voice answered 
“Come in !’’ to Sartoris’ rap on the door of 
Room 42, and as he entered the elegant 
room, a tall distinguished-lookin = 
man advanced to meet him, an elderly gen- 
tleman, very like his darling, with hand- 
some dark eyes, and a dignified courtly 
manner that was impressive and gracious, 
as he took Harry’s card and smiled aud 
bowed a fresh welcome. 

“My daughter's triend. Mr. Sartoris, be 
seated. I ain glad tosee you! About the 
very first guest I have seen since our ar- 
rival.’ 

He extended his hand with a quick cor- 
diality that was most acceptable to 
Harry. 

“Mr. St. Hilary,”’ he said, then was just 
a little surprised by the look that flashed 
from the gentleman’s eyes. 

“TI beg your pardon. Ot course Maud has 
told you my name is Van Der Voort? She 
is my stepdaughter, you will remember. 
Ah, ny dear come in. 

“An old friend of yours, I think, Rosie. 
Mrs. Van Der Voort, Mr. Sartoris.’’ 

Just the faintest flush was visible on 
Rosie Van Der Voort’s face as she came 
frankly forward and laid her hand in 
Harry's. 

“Are you surprised ?_ I am glad to see 
you, Harry. here is Maud ?’ 

As sho turned qoute to her hus- 
band, there was no ibility of pa a 
failing to see the look of adoration and pride 
on her face, and the knowledge of that 
went realizingly home to him almost before 
he accepted the strangeness of their posi- 
tions. 

This then was Vreeland Van Der Voo 
this elegant princel y. entleman,who woul 
have been noticeable in any society. 

This ‘the fat old Dutchman,”’ from whom 
he swore to save little Rosie Randolph. 

He understood it all now, at one glance. 
Rosie had obeyed her parent’s wish, and 

her husband had taught her to love him 
above all inen, and in his beart Sartoris did 
not wonder that she had panes Vreeland 
Van Der Voort to himself. 

But the strange romance of it all. 

Maud, Vreeland Van Der Voort's daughter 
Rosie Randolph's stepdaughter; and he 
coine praying for her hand. 

A gay little laugh from Mrs. Van Der 
Voort dissipated all the peculiarity of the 
position. 

“I am afraid we all have been in the sec- 
ret, Harry,” she said frankly. “But when 
Maud wrote of you, ny husband and I 
were afraid you wou'd shun our daughter 
ifyou knew she was ours, and seeing how 
interested she was, and knowing what a 
dear friend you were capable of being, we 
told Maud not to mention her father’s 
naine. 

“We are so happy, Harry—my husband 
and I, that we wanted you and Maud to be 
happy too, if that could be.” 

rtoris laughed. 

“It does seem rather strange, dosen’t ii,? 
Mr. Van Der Voort, I did want your wife 
once awfull ¥ but [I am sure she wil] excuse 
me if Tsay I want your daughter, and her 
ae 5 aaa. ae 

“i have come to ask you to give her to 
me. May I have her ” She loees me, and 
I ne her, — than all the world.” 

was inanly,  straighforward, and 
honest and Mr. Van Dew Voort was de- 
lighted. 


tohim at once, Room 42 you 
Stay bere until 1 come 


a may have her,and my blessing with 
“She is a darling, altho 
have discovered that. sastthaientiicecha tale 
‘Because Maud loves you, because I 
know you are worthy of her, and in ape- 
cial gratitude that you did not get the better 
of me where Rosie was concerned,’ and he 
smiled, “you may have m daughter, Sar- 
tories. AndI think we all will be very 


* 7 oe x & 
“To think you knew all the while of m 


old-time infatuation for ye 4 i 
atic your lovely little 
stepmother, Maud,” Harry said esverel y, 


— he had put the whole matter before 





r. 
“Of course I knew, and, Harry,I was 


had 

poor papa and me?” 
“But we didn’t, you see,” he roy 

he drew her close to him, and smiled in 

eyes and kissed her red mouth. 


The Sunstroke. 


URING the height of the disturbances 
I) TE 
e 











in 1798, our neighborhood 
almost free from those scenes of vio. 
nce by which the face of the island was 
disfigured in other places. 

On one occasion, however, and, as it 
pes a joyous one, the glimmer of 

yonet was seen among its peaceful 
groves, 

A handsome whitewashed 
ing a little from the common 
tenanted by a family of the name of 
Renisson. 


A wor close adjoining, together with 
a number of new and old apade- 
— spars of unhewn timber, and ot 
sha strewed about the yard, 
the calling of the possessor, who is stili the 
a carpenter in the neighborhood of 
the village. 

His son Edmond, a handsome lad, had 
ee —_ o— yor we: maa to the 

ter of a comfortable ‘ man,” 
in the street, and the family wane J much 
liked, that the whole village took an inter- 
est in the union. 

One circumstance alone had occurred for 
many years to cast a gloom over the domes- 
tic — of the tranquil circle. 

mond Renisson had a twin brother 
nained Lewis,so exactly resembling him in 
countenance and figure, that they inight be 
called the two Droinios of the place. 

Both were handsome, both graceful, and 

ually versed in all the accomplishments 
of their rank; both well instructed in the 
custoinary walks of rustic education, and 
both attached to each other with a fondness 
even exceeding the natural love of brothers, 

Their characters, however, even from 
their early years, began to take a different 
course. 

Edmond, the first born of the tvro, was 
distinguished by the common boyish giddi- 
ness and forwardness of spirit. 

Lewis, on the contrary, was thoughtful 
and gentle, and given to piety,for which he 
incurred no little share of the jests and 
mirth of his more volatile com ons. 

It nepgenet one day that Lewis slept ina 
field behind their house during several 
hours, with the noontide fervor of a July 
sun beating full on his unshaded figure. 

His brother, returning from a neighbor- 
ing fair, found him lying on pred ier and 
woke hiin up, when he complained of head- 
ache, and returned to the house unwell. 

The medical man, whose assistance was 
yrocured, pronounced it a sunstroke, and 
the disorder ran its usual course. 

Lewis recovered, and seemed for about a 
month the same as ever. 

One day, old Renisson, raising his eyes as 
he was at work, encountered those of his 
younger son, which were fixed upon him 
with a singular expression. 

And some time afterward, ep porae | to 
look up again, he was surprised at the same 
appearance, and said, returning the stare 
with interest : 

‘Is it anything that would be ailin’ you, 
Lewy ?”’ 


retir- 


No answer. 

“What ails you, I tell you? What makes 
you be lookin’ at me that way?” 

Still Lewy made no reply, but continued 
the same singular ~~ 

“You're a dhroll boy, so you are,’’ said 
the carpenter, resuming his work, and tak- 
ing no farther notice of the circumstance. 

t dinner, however, and at ed the 
sane thing occurred, until at length it was 
so often repeated during several days, that 
the old man began to lose patience. 

“Don't be lookin’ at me that way, I tell 
you,’’ he said; ‘“‘do ae hear me again? For 
what do you be lookin’ at ine?” 

Lewy, however, still appeared to take no 
notice of these admonitions, until at length, 
after the rough manner of cottagers, his 
father had recourse to the cane, in order to 
compel him to desist. 

Soon after other liarities began to ap- 

ear in the conduct of the youth, which in- 

icated some fast approaching n.ental ruin. 

At meals,the presence of a stranger would 
prevent his eating. 

His mother about this time fell ill, and, 
in a short time, died. 

Lewis,during the course of her deathsick- 
ness, showed a surprising absence of min 
and the only sign by which the family coul 
perceive that he was anywise conscious of 
their affliction, occurred on the morning 
the poor woman’s demise; when, on hear- 
ing it announced, he broke into fits of furl- 
ous madness, which ended in tranquil but 
confirmed a 

Enough remained, however, to show that 
the disease, to whose assaults the reason 
yielded, had not trespassed on the province 
of affection. 

Unable to work or read, his chief occup® 
tion was that of nursing an infant sister, 
whom he guarded with more than maternal 
assiduity. 

It was a crue] amusement to some of — 
old companions to observe the rage Wit 
which “Cracked Lewy” would shake bis 


y | fist and stamp when the stightest insult oF 


annoyance was offered to the baby. 
“Lewy can’t Lewy must mind the 

child,”’be said when any of bis family 

to draw him trom the house, in order #0 8 

gage his attention with such cheerful ssa? 

















———— 
and eportt, seemed to them to restore a 
i ne of 

bee aftection, aided by the instinct of nat- 
ural love, and beightened by pity, endeared 
he poor Idiot more than ever to his rela- 
eens and, as is generally the case in Ire- 
land ‘a slight offered by a stranger in this 

uarter was inuch more keenly felt by any 
of bis family than when directed against 


theinsel ves. 


But there is one event related in the vil- 


e, which still more strikingly inanifests 
the ’ power of the beart, even when the 
reason is no pom yd capable of aiding it in 
the choice of g« and evil. 

One morning, on arising from bis bed, 
Edmond Renisson went as usual to inspect 
their little field, from. which, with conster- 
pation, he missed their only cow. 

Acquainting his family with their mis- 
chance, he started immediately in pursuit, 
carrying with him a favorite dog, which un- 
fortunately had been tied ur at the time 
when the robbery was committed. 

He did not return till late on the following 
evening, and, when he did, he brought the 


cow. 

He entertained the family a good deal b 
his acoount of the inany adventures whi 
had distinguished his brief expedition. 

The night, he said, he had passed in the 
mountains, where he saw and narrowly 
escaped soine parties of the rebels, and his 
cow he had found quietly grazing that 
morning ina gentleman's park. 

On his applying for his property, the gen- 
tleman, who happened to be with his 
men, and was a good-natured, cheerful 
man, informed Edmond that he had pur- 
chased her that very morning at a fair, and 
showed a natural degree of reluctance to 
lose his barzain. 

At Renisson's desire, however, he sent 
the cow to the village by a herdsman, in or- 
der to ascertain the truth ofthe young inan’s 
story. 

This was easily made to appear on their 
arrival in the village, and after partaking of 
some refreshinent with the family, the 
herdsmen left the cow and took his leave. | 

Soon after this transaction,the nenting of 
Edmond, the joyous event already spoken | 
of, was fixed tor a certain day. 

The landlord of their little holding, who | 
had always taken the kindest interest in | 
their affairs,insisted on having the marriage | 
take place at his own house, where he was | 
to give a feast to alinost all the inhabitants 
ofthe village in honor af the occasion. | 

At an early hour, a group of young men | 
and woinen assembled before the residenve | 
of the bride, the former decorated with | 
ribands and kerchiefs ot the gayest colors, | 
the latter dressed in white,and bearing bas- | 
kets of flowers, which they scattered on the 
nuptial path. 

Moving to the sound of. mirthful music, | 
tke gay procession took the way leading to 
the deimense of their generous pa‘ ron, leav- 
ing few behind them in the village, 

Life seldoiwn offers us a scene of joy which | 
contains not an ingredient of its opposite, or | 
a Spectacle of virtue without soine qualify- | 
ing stroke of evil to remind us of our 
frailty. 

Ainong the youths who mingled most fre- 
soe n those sports, where Edmond 

enisson was commonly triumphant, thore 
was one, nained Guare, a spiteful and ma- 
licious lad, who had been from his very 
childhood remarkable for his envious and 
) meee nenag:aor disposition,f or his idle and 

runken habits, and for many other evil 
qualities, 

To Edmond Renisson he had long con- 
ceived a peculiar hatred, as well occasioned 
by thesuperio: dexterity of the latter in rus- 
Me Snare, as by a natural mualignity ot | 

eart. 

This detestable feeling was carried to its 
height on Edmond’s suit to Mary Fitzger- 
ald,who had rejected Guare more than once 
without hesitation. 

For many weeks after the marriage had 
been arranged, he absented hitnself from 
the customary meetings of the villagers,and 
brooded in secret over the —? venom of | 

i 


his heart, inflamed by hate and disappoint- 
mnent. 


The mortification to his own pride, and 
the sight of happiness in aquarter where his 
hate was fixed, were the ina that pierced 
the bosom of this worthless being. 

The merry sounds of preparation for the 
coining fete were discord to hia jealous ear, 
and he sauntered at evening through the 
pleasant village, like a fiend astray among 
the innocent. 

On the evening previous to that appointed 
forthe mar . a8 he loitered along the 
road in the neighborhood of the highway, 
the following notice posted against an elin- 
+ near the cross-road attracted his atten- 

n: 


“‘W HEREAS, on the night of the fifth in- 
stant, between the hours of twelve and one 
o’clock,a number of inen having their faces 
blackened, and provided with fire-arins 
did burglariously enter the dwelling-huuse 
of Thomas Hanlon, of the Commons, and 
there and then did wilfally kill and murder 
po Rononee being at that time in the 

joy Oo is » 
eonhelie: ajesty’s governinent as a 

“A REWARD of five hundred dollars is 
hereby offered and will be given to any 

rson or persons who shall give such in- 
ormation, private or otherwise, or may lead 
to the detection of the persons or any of the 
Persons concerned in the said murder.” 











A horrible design suggested itself to the 
mind of Guare the instant he perused these 
words. 

He remembered that the night specified 
was the very one which Edmond Renisson 
= Spent in the mcuntains in pursuit of his 


No sooner had it fully presented itself to | 
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his mind, than it was emb 
execution. 

A- wretch more read 
tute of principle than hiuself was made 
confidant of the detestablescheme 
ily consented to take a share in its 
its advantages. 

On the mornin 


of the bridal, as Lewis | 


raced ani put in ' speed inthe direction of the hamlet in 
| whfch the court martial held its sittings. 
peut not leas desti- | 
i 


| 
The poor idiot, in the meantime, was oon- | 


the ducted to the dreadtul triangle, where he 
and read- | suffered the men tn silence to lay bare his 
guilt and | shoulders, while the drummer, with many 


jesta, prepared his instrument of torture. 
“A fine clear skin it is, and fit for a gen- 


who had been left at hometo take care of | tleuman's handwriting. Cone, lad, let’s see 


the house, was playing with the infant inthe | alittle more o' the 


sunshine, he was startled by observing the 
glitter of gun-barrels and the blaze of the 

readed scarlet among the boughs of the 
elm-row which lined of the 
street. 

They halted before the door of Renisson’'s 
house, and a corporal, who commanded the 
oy » advanced to Lewis, and contemplated 
is igure with much attention. 

We have already spoken of the singular 
resemblance that existed between the bro- 
ther twins. 

The corporal, after referring to a paper in 
his hand and seeming to compare the Idiot's 
. peagen: ce with its contents, addressed him 

untly: 

“Your name {a Renisson, friend ?”’ 

“Aib, a yoeh?”’ 

“Come, come, your name is Renission, 
Edmond Renisson, is it not? 

“What do you stare at? Have I got three 
heads upon me?’’ 

“Aib?”’ 

“Aih! Aih! Is that all you have got to 
say. Coie along, I'll bring you where you 
shall be taught to ery ail, and ah, and oh, 
too, before we have dono with you.” 

“Lewy can't go. Lewy must mind the 
child.”’ 

“Come, come, you know that will never 
do with me. 

‘Toss that brat some of ye into the cradle, 
and shut the door. 

“Ay, shake your fist and grin. We're up 
to all that sort o’ thing, you know. Come 
along, my tulip. Handcuff that fellow,and 
bring him _—. 

Overpowered by members, the afflicted 
idiot was conducted fromthe vi.lage, and 
conveyed in the direction of the high- 


& portion 


After travelling several miles through a 
flat and boggy country, they arrived in a 
half-burnt and miserable-looking hamlet, 
which was crowded with soldiers and coun- 
at — and claimors as a rookery. 

t had the mistortune to constitute, at the 
time, one of those dreadful military courts, 
at which asemblance of justice wus used,as 
it to heighten the horrors of the certain 
cruelty which followed its judginents. 

In one direction the sight of the loaded 
gibbet,in another the shrieks or groans 


| arising from the horrible triangle, or, still 


more pitiful, the sound of the rending lash 
upon the naked back of the silent sufferer ; 


| these, and the view of the unburied corpse 


on the road-side, gave fearful evidence of 


1 equa of the civil discord in the 


lan 

Whether it wasthat the strangeness of 
the situation had produced a strong effect 
upon the glimmering of reason Jeft hitn, 
and lighted it up fora time into a morethan 
ordinary brightness, it is certain that Lewis 
when brought before the court, had more 
the appearance of a rational inan than when 
the soldiers found him with the infant be- 
fore the door of his paternal dwelling. 

By the order of examination which was 
instituted, and the questions which were 
put, he wasable to understand that they 
mistook him for his brother Edmond; nor 
did he undeccive thein. 

They had received secret information of 
his being one ofa party who had been guilty 
of a nocturnal outrage at some distance 
from bis place of residence. 

The witness who had been suborned ~ 
Guare, and whose slight acquaintance wit 
the brothers readily led him into real error, 
deposed as well to the identity as to the 
guilt of Kewis. 

The idiot, though he understood the mis- 
take, did not seek to undeceive thein. 

He was sentenced to be flogged tw death 
at the triangle. 

Still silent, he suffered himselfto be led 
away toward the spot where this dreadful 
sentence was to be put in execution. 

In the meantime all was inirth and life at 
Edmond’s wedding. 

Tables for the feast were laid upon the 
green before their patron's door, and the 
violin and bagpipe gave animation to the 
banquet. 

The priest had now arrived, and all was 
ready for the nuptial ceremony. 

Standing on the green, anida_ circle of 
young friends, the bridegrooin, in his gay 
attire, awaited the arrival of the inessenyer, 
who was to summon biin ww the house. 

At this instanta nt wasseen running 
with all his speed from the entrance of the 
demesne. 

On seeing Edmond, he hurried toward 
him, exclaiining : 

“Oh, Misther Renisson ! Lewy !"" 

“What ot him?’ said Edmond, startled 


| 





| 
| 





| 


| solely with an 


| 


' old Parson Slocum, 


by the apprehension of some sudden ac- | 


, cident. 


“Carried off by the sogers! heiglst away 
for a rebei before my face! 

“Sure I seen the corporal makin’ up to 
hit an’ ax't him was it Edinond Renisson he 


had there? an’ when he inade ‘ein no an- | 


swer they heighst bin away with thein, to 
the cvort.”’ 

Without waiting to hear more, 
rushed frou the scene of mirth, and foliow- 
ed by the peasant, purs ied ashort cut across 
the ficlds which led to his own house. 

Lewis was notthore, and the appearance 


of the child forsaken by its ten ler guardian 
sufficiently umanifested the tcutu ol the pea- 
Bunt s tale 

Judging from the direction which the tnill- 


tary bad taken, in what place he should be 


likely to find him, Edinond instantly left 


the village and hastened with his atmost | 


Edrnond | 


rehinent. I'll set you 
& Copy of strokes, though I dare say you'd 
refer running-hand at the present moment. 
ie up his hands. Never fear, lad, 'twill be 
all one at su ° 
At this instant a cry of “Stop! stop’’’ was 
héard at a distance. Lewy, who knew 
his brother® voice, turued pale as a corpse. 
In a moimnent Edmond was amid the group. 
“Let him go!” he exclaimed, as soon as 
he could muster breath—“‘you have taken 
the wrong man; I am Edmon Renissson.” 
The exuct reseinblance between both the 
brothers, observable even in circumstances 
so different, struck all the beholders with 
astonishinent. 


The execution of the sentence was sus- 
pended, while the brothers were re-called 
to court, and the mistake explained. 

The witness, on whose testiniony sentence 
had been passed on Lewis, was re-produced 
and secmed confounded at the sight of Ed- 
mond : he persisted, however,in his foriner 
evidence, and the jud readily admitted 
that the mistake as to identity was not ma- 
terial, provided the factasworn against the 
— could still be proved against his bro- 
ther. 

Edmond, being called upon for his de- 
fence, accounted clearly for his absence 
from home on the night in question,and re- 
terred for a corroboration of his statement 
to the gontleman in whose possession he 
had found the cow. 

It is not necessary to enter into detail of 
the manner in which the innocence of the 
accused was inacde to appear, and the treach- 
erous conspiracy brought home to the ac 
cusers. 

Even in those disastrous times, the love of 
justice, not wholly extinguished, exerted ita 
influence, and the Renissons were imme- 
diately liberated, while the perjured Guare 
and iis associate were transmitted to the 
county prison, to await the consequences of 
their perfidy. 

On arriving in the village, Edmond, who 
could obtain from Lewis no explanation of 
his extraordinary silence, wished that he 
should accoinpany him tothe bridal feast, 
in order to satisfy his family that no harm 
had happenedto him. But this the affec- 
tionate idiot resolutely declined, giving the 
saine answer, snd inthe same tone as he 
had to the corporal : 

“Lewy can’t go—Lewy must mind the 
child!’ 

a nee 

ART PAINTING. — phe eg you have 
heard of the London artist, Whistler's ox- 
travaganza in houses. He was engaged to 
decorate a noble mansion in Belgravia; the 
price was no object to tbe owner—and for 
that matter neither was it to Whistler. One 
day a friendasked me to go over and see 
one of the rooms that was nearly completed, 
and I nastened to accept the invitation. 
This is what we saw on entering: <A very 
slim, spare figure extended on a mattress 
in the middie of the floor; beside hiin an 
enormous palette, paints, a half-dozen long 
bamboo fish-poles resting ona line with 
their butts close at hand, and a very large 
pair of binocular glasses. Whistler, dressed 
wholly in black velvet, with the knicker- 
bocker pantaloons stopping just below the 
knee, black silk stockings and low pointed 
shoes, with silk ties more than six inches 
wide and diainond buckles, was flat on his 





| been attained in the app! 


back, fishing-rod in hand and an enormous | 


eyeglass in one eye,diligently putting soine 
finishing touches on the ceiling, hia brush 
being on the other end of the gf ye Ovc- 
casionally he would pick up his double 
glasses like some astronomer peering at the 
moon, and having gained a nearer and bet- 
ter view of the eflect, he would again beyin 
to agitate the paint brush atthe other end 
ofthe long pole. “Now wouldn't I be a 
fool,’’ said he, “to risk myself on a scaffold- 
ing and nearly twist my head off iny 
shoulders trying to look upward when I 
overcome the difficulty and annihilate space 
so easily thus? ’’—and he gave a wave of 
his fish-pole. And such a room! one tnass 
of gorgeous purple and 
enormous number of the 
eyes of a peacock's feathers. It was a room 
to inake aman a lunaticinaweek. It was 
as if all the peacocks in Christendom had 
settled down upon one, and were about to 
sinother one in tail feathers. And this was 
the celebrated “peacock room" about which 
all London went wild not long alterward. 
—_ © 

“EXCELLENT serinon this morning,’’ said 
Deacon Goodwill to his neighbor. 

“Well, purty wood. Ain't quite up to 
He used to vive it to 
‘ein Straight. Ile preached agin wicked- 
ness in the land.” 

“To be sure, but this inan preaches right 
to us, personally.” 

‘That's jest the trouble. I goto church to 
hear other folk’s pitched into, I don’t want 
to be rankled up urveself.” 

Just then the minister passed along, and 
with a dubiousshake of the head he cut 
short his reimarica, 

—>— 


BEECHER 


HENRY WARD relates that 


once when riding on the circuit, he break- 
fasted ata house where johunyv cakes were 
served. Oimerving a feather producing 
from his c r uarked : Sine your 
jonnny cai st feut hie ig Ou 

‘Yes repl the iv vashec I 
told John no longer than yesterday that he 
must géta cover for the ineal barrel or 


move the hen-rocst.”’ 


| tions inay be gotten rid of, 


blue, ornamented | 


| below, but allow the rain w 
' thern to add to the moisture o 





Scientific and Useful. 





TELEGRAPH AND TELEPIHONE.—A_ Bel- 
gian electrician cluimato have perfected a 
process by which dis:atches cu be trans 
initted over a telegrapli wire at the same 
time that telephonic messages are being 
sent. 

To Drarve AWar Rep Ants.—Clean the 
refrigerator thoroughly every morning, and 
then throw a little clear water into the com- 

rtinent where butter and other articles of 
food are kept. You may prevent them get- 
ting into the — barrel in this imanner: 
Place the barrel of sugar on & stool, putting 
each leg into an oyster or fruit can that has 
been cut in half, and fill the can half full of 
water. 

Roap Locomortivr.—A road locomotive 
designed for war purposes was recentl 
tested in the presence of Count Meltke, 
ia said to have operated satisfactorily. It 
weighs twenty-eight and three-quarters 
tonsa, and drew y forty tons’ weight of 
guns mounted on their carriages, full 
spe Its maximum traction power 

tons, and its cost of inaintenance is about 
fifty cents an hour. 

TIDAL Eneroy.—An English scientist 
propones £0 utilize tidal energy for motive 
power by moans of adam or weir, construet- 
ed acrossa tidal iniet or in any 
where it would exclude the water until 
about the time of high tide, when the fall of 
the water into the inclosure would be util- 
ized by motors of some suitable kind. 
Again, the water in the inclosure would be 
retained until the time of low tide, when ita 
fall or rush-out would be utilized by mo- 
tors as in the former cane. 

EpvcaTion Aaxp Rat LRoaps.—The in- 
troduction of railroads has furthered educa- 
tion in Russia, It is said that 22 years “0. 
of four roag-inasters on a line nbout 25 miles 
long, two did not know they letters, and 
had clerks to write their reports. Instruc- 
tion had to be provided fer the employes ot 
the roads, and the consequence is the 
lishinent ot about 33 “railroad schools,’’ 
where men are trained to be engineers, fire- 
men, road-masters, and telegraphers. The 
course of study extends over three years, 
with a two years’ ‘practice course’ in some 
cases, besides a preparatory course of one 
year for those who cannot read. 

LEATHSR AND SK1Ns.—Leather and raw 
skine are made impermeable to moisture by 
shaking thei in a solution of water, 1,200 
parts ; gelatine, 5 parts, and Lichromaie of 
potash, 5 parts; or, water, 1,500 parts; gela- 
tine, 20 parts, and bichromate of potash, 30 
parts, The temperature of the solution 
varies from 50 to 212 degroes Fahrenheit, 
When the solution is not rich in bichromate 
it is used oold, and the leether or skin is 
subjected to ita action for 241 bourses. The 
bichromate may be replaced by the follow. 
ing solution: Water, 1,000 parts; alum, 100; 
gelatine, 10, and acetate of lead, lu. In 
every case after shaking one or two sides 
the leather or skin is prepared with paraf 
fine. 

See 


Farm and arden, 


Bones.—In England, 





good results have 
cation of half-inch 
bones to poor upland pastures, 

BaLKY Horses.—A New England man 
affirins that if you willtake a bulky horse 
from the wagon, and with one wan at bie 
head, and another at his tail, and whirl him 
around in the sinallest possiile circle, until 
he is dizzy, he will be cured of ba!lkiness, 
At least he will be after two applications of 
the remedy. . 

A CHEAP AND Goop Patnt.—Make of 
unslacked lime, two gallons of whitewash, 


| add to it two and a half pounds of brown 


sugar and three ounces of aiit. This, when 
applied, beooines periectly hard unc glossy. 
By mixing lamnp-biack a beauti‘u! lead color 
can be obtained ; tor yellow, vellow ochre; 
for red, venetian red. This is astrong and 
durable paint. 

Disposing OF Rupsisn.— Old shrubs, 
prunings of trees and vines, pea-lbrush, 
stakes, old labels, and all such sweeumula 
Lesides these, 
ifanvy weeds have been allowed to get large 
enough to ripen their seeds, placo theme 
there. Ona mild day set fire to the heap, 
and carefully save the ashes, No fertilizer 
is nore generally useful than wood-asles, 
and by taking a little pains, a good supply 
may be obtained. 

Mu.ouinG.—The natural tnulch is leaves 
which not only prevent evaporation froin 
mss between 
the soil. It 


_ is no doubt within the experience of waite! | 
, 


one that the earth beneath «4 stone, a boar: 

or Whatever has laid upon the surface, is al- 
waysinoist, Thisecondition may be pro 
duced over a large surface, by inerely cover- 
ing it with any immaterial that will prevent 
evaporation. With all newly set plants, 
whether trees or sinall plants in the garden, 


. @ little litter, or whatever may be at hand 


will be of great benotit. 

Wasuina Woo.u.—Tiere is but little in 
favor of washing woolon the shecp's back, 
and for old and feeble aniinils it is a prsi- 
tive injury. The practice is unnécessury, 
disagreeable, and dangerous tothe health of 


both men and sheep, and inay well be abol- 
ished. Sheep ought to be so kept, that the 
unwashed wool inay be clean enough for 
Inar ket. Newly shorn sheep need protec, 
tion during storins. If this looked after 
pr perly, earl shearing 

) A fter shear ’ ’ . nt 
lainba, and inay lestr £ 
thbein in tovacoo waler, Willi sul sulLUUT 


’ 


| added 
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I I 
TOO TRUE. ; 

If the husband does not altogether fulfil 
the promise of the lover, is it not equally 
true thatin many instancesthe wife falls 
short of the possib‘lities of the sweetheart? 
Does not her sweetness of temper too fre- 
quently evaporate in the atmosphere of her 
own home? Do not all the little faults 
which she labored to keep in the back- 
ground during the days of her courtship, 
encroach one by one on the matrimonial 
territory, on finding that the guards are 
drugged at their posts? Does not the spot- 
less toilette become demoralized, and cur!- 
paper, and slip-shod shoes, and crushed 
ruffies come to be admitted at the breakfast 
table? 

Often the girl who would not allow her 
lover to find her in soiled iaces, or an un- 


her gloves—who would scarcely dream of 
appearing before him without a flower or 
ribbon in her hair, does not scruple to re- 
ceive her husband at dinner with tumbled 


eral air of a sloven; and though the poor 


baby, or babies, may be brought forward im | Canton and Hong Kong. They are said to 


extenuation, yet in her girlhood a legion of 
babies would not have sufficed to under- 
mine the architecture of her braids, or to 
rumple the drapery of her overskirt when 
Augustus was expected. 

But aside from the question of her tol- 
letie, why is it that, having acquired a cer- 
tain control over her weaknesse® before mar- 
riage, she should no longer deem it expedi- 
ent or necessary to perfect the reform, but 
should allow her irritability, her love of 
ease, her talent for repartee, to get the better 
of ber? 

Arethe aggravatiors of one’s own chil. 
dren and housekeeping harder to be endured 
than the teasings of thoughtless brothers 
and sisters, who are too well acquainted 
with one’s foibles and the uncertainty of the 
future ? 

How does it happen that the wife forgets 
the soft answer with which the sweetheart 
thrust away wrath? Does she fall into the 
mistake of believing self-control to be a 
means, and not an end in itself? Perhaps 
Augustus wonders if the woman who pre- 
sides at his urn, and sits beside his hearth, 
with nothing but gossip and commonplaces 
upon her tongue, is the same Clara who 
once bore a striking resemblance to the girl 
in the fairy tale from whose lips pearls and 
rubics fell like rain. Is itnot as important 
to entertain one’s husband as one’s lover? 
Why should Clara prefer the admiration of 
one to that of the other? 

To be sure, Clara wishes to please Augus- 
tus, and is not seldom greatly surprised that 
she fails to do so, laying the blame to some 
radical change in her husband much oftener 
than it is just, when intruth the real fail- 
ure results froma discontinuance of the 
means by which she engaged his regard in 
the beginning. 

If beauty consists, as many contend, in 
association, the husband will doubtless con- 
tinue to find delight in those things which 
allured his bachelor fancy, if they are pre- 
sented with the same grace; the same care 
for harmouy and taste in dress and sur- 
roundings will renew the sentiment of those 
earlier scenes in love’s young dream, if the 
sentimert has lost its freshness; and since it 
is more difficultto regain that which has 
once been lost than to retain what is already 
your own, a wise and seasonable attention 
to trifles will often render the prize secure 
which self-denial and long suffering may 
fail to recover. 

a 


SANCTUM CHAT 





THE prevalence of near-sightedness 
among French schoo] children is attributed 
to the thinness and smallness of the type of 
the text-books they use. 

Some successful experiments were made 
recently with a compressed air tram-car en- 
gine in Belgium. The expense is said to be 
barely one-half that of horse traction, and 
each engine is powertul enough to draw at 
least two cars. 

Tue clippings of the sole leather in New 
England shoe factories were formerly re- 
garded as worthless, andthe smell of their 
burning was a peculiarity of such towns as 
Lynn and Salem. These scraps are now 
stamped into buttons for clothes, and fancy 
tack-heads for upholstery, and the Jong- 
familiar odor is missed. 

AMERICAN corned beef has become a sus- 
picious article of import in Germany ever 
since a Custom House officer opened a case 
of it and found, instead of sound and edible 
meat, a supply of Socialistic circulars and 
pamphlets that had been sent there from 
Chicago. The consignee was arrested, and 
corned beef will be investigated hereafter. 


be already doing all the type-setting on two 
weeklies published in San Francisco, but the 
names of the pepers are kept secret, since it 
would practically mean their ruin if the fact 
became known, in the excited condition of 
public feeling at present existing there. 

A PROMINENT English physician explains 
Hanlan’s wonderful success at the oars on 
three grounds—namely, that he has brains, 
and carefully studies his work; that he never 
goes through the absurdities of so-called 
“training;’’ and that he never takes exer- 
cise so excessive as to cause exhaustion. 
There is a hint here for other professions 
besides rowing. 

Wuen a Missouri man presented him- 
self as adelegate to the General Confer- 
ence of the Southern Methodists in St. 
Louis, the objection was raised that he 
had permitted his daughters to give a 
dancing party in his house. He was fin- 
ally admitted, however, on the statement 
of his pastor that he had been reproved, 
and had acknowledged the fault under 
proper humfliation. 


Ir is suggested in a Tennessee journal 
that a better plan than lies in compulsory 
education is to employ excellent teachers, 
and to pay them, in addition to their sala- 
ries, a percentage on every unwilling or 
careless chiki whom they are able to coax 
into school. It is further suggested that a 
discount should be impesed on them for 
every child dropping out of school, and 
that their salaries should be discontinued if 
they fail to keep up their schools. 

Straw has long been used for the manu- 
facture of paper, and it is now made into 
lumber ot any desired length and width. It 
holds nails as well as wood, and is suscepti- 
ble of a higher finish and polish. Like pa- 
pier mache, it is waterproof, and can there- 
fore be used for external as well as internal 
purposes. Samples resemble hard wood, 
nearly as dark as oak, but more dense in 
texture, and with a specific gravity one-fifth 
more than that of black walnut. It is 
cheaper than wood, and will in the future 
largely take its place in building. 

FRICHINAE continues to give a surprising 
amount of troublein Germany. Inspectors 
have been appointed in every district, strin- 
gent rules are in force for the microscopic 
examination of pork, and negligence or 
evasion of the law is severely punished. 
Nevertheless the sale of infected meat, of- 
ten with fatal results, iss thing of frequent 
occurrence in all parts of the country. If 
American pork were half as hable to be in- 
fected with triching as that raised in Ger- 
many, it would not be admitted into a sin- 
gle European port. By comparison, the 
American meat, free as it is from Govern- 
ment inspection, is singularly pure. 

THE spirit of competition in New York 
and elsewhere has at last been powerful 
enough to stir even the druggists, much to 
the astonishment of buyers accustomed to 
their charges, and knowing something of 
their large profits. Several have created no 
little stir in their way by marking down 
prices so that their medicines are within 
reach of those possessing only ordinary 
purse. Whatthe regular guild of drug- 
gists, maintaining the old ‘‘gilt-edged 
prices,’’ think of them may be easily im- 
agined. Inthe ordinary medicines usually 
kept in every household—such as camphor, 
paregoric, peppermi.t, etc., the new depart- 
ure gives four or five times as much for a 
given price as is given by other druggists. 





mous. In creating competition in this field 


The general profits of the druggist are enor- | 





| present day. The problem is yet unsolved. 
darned rent in her gown, or ventilations in | 


| setting, and, strange to say, English type 
| setting,some of their number having learned 
hair and gaping buttonholes, and the gen- | the compositor’s vocation in the printing- 


_ : : | chemists are.rendering an immeasurable 
Pror. NORDENSKJOLD, during his Arctic | service to the poor, and as surely finding 

voyages was perplexed by the question: their reward. 

‘“‘What becomes of the bodies of animals | ow 

which die a natural death?’’ He very sel- A HORRIBLE timing of the burial service 

dom found such remains, and declared that | took place at a recent exection in London. 

on Spitzbergen it was easier to find verte- To place a strap around the culprit’s legs 

bre of monster extinct reptiles than the | 


bones of the seal, walrus, or bird, of the noose, occupied but a second or two, and 


during the proceedings the chaplain con- 
tinued to read the Burial Service, all the 
time standing with his back to the rope, and 
shielding his eyes with his hands from the 
gallows. When the words 
‘Blessed be the name of the Lord’ were 


Tue Chirese in San Francisoo are report- 
ed to be directing their attention to type 


sight of the 


offices of the English journals published at 


° 


: | it palatable; neither, 
and a white cap over his face and adjust the | 





| everything at last for the best. 
| positively, the world is not so consti 


midst of life we ere im death,”’ uttered just 
before the cap was placed over his head, 
seemed to strike him with adeadly chill. It 
was the utterance of the words, ‘Suffer us 
not at our last hour forany pains of death 
to fall from Thee,’ that Marwood, the exe. 
cutioner, stepped aside, drew the lever, and 
released the drop. He had allowed a 

of about nine feet, and when the bolt wag 
drawn the convict died without a struggle. 


THE Longfellow Memorial Association, in 
order to provide some lasting memoria] 
which sha]] testify to future generations the 
tender respect in which his contemporaries 
held the dead poet, hopes to raise enough 
money to sevure that partof Mr. Longfel- 
low’s grounds which lies between the house 
and the river, there to erect an enduring 
memorial to Mr. Longfellow, and to keep 
the spot, doubly ripe in associations, for- 
ever open to the people. It is also included 
within the plans of the Association to pro- 
vide for the permanent preservation of the 
house, should it ever pass out of the pos- 
session of the family of Mr. Longfellow. In 
order to accomplish this, or to erect some 
other public and appropriate memorial near 
the scenes of the poet's life, this Associa- 
tion calls for a National subscription. It 
asks for contributions of one dollar each, 
for which a certificate of honorary member- 
ship in the Association will be given. Con- 
tributions should be sent to John Bartlett, 
treasurer, P. O. Box 1590, Boston, Mass. 
James Russell Lowell is President of the 
Association, and Holmes, Whittier, and 
many other leading men of the coun- 
try are members. 


Accorpine to the London Times, a major 
of the King’s Royal Rifles has invented and 
patented in England, and on the Continent, 
a spade to meet the requirements of the au- 
thorities—first, that it shall render men in- 

‘endent of any ground; secondly, that it 
shall cut roots; thirdly, that it shall be able 
to lever up stones; fourthly, that it shall be 
useful in camp life, and, if necessary, be 
capable of breaking open boxes of ammu- 
nition or provisions; fifthly, that it shall be 
able to loophole a wall; and sixthly, that it 
shall combine lightness and durability. The 
tool may be described generally as a small 
pick-head, about seven inches long, formed 
by steel armoring which surrounds a wooden 
crutch-head, and is securely fastened by riv- 
ets and screws both to the crutch and to the 
handle, which are of ash. One end is a 
pick, the other a grubber, both of solid steel. 
The blade is of peculiar shape, flat at the 
bottom for cutting purposes, and hollow in 
the upper portion. A protection guards the 
knuckles and forms a fulcrum when the tool 
is being used asa lever. The length over 
all is twenty-three inches, and the weight is 
only two and a quarter pounds. The tool is 
also specially useful for military mining pur- 
poses, when men have to work with spade 
and pick in confined spaces; and it would 
be a very formidable weapon of defense 
at close quarters. 


Ruskin, the famous English writer, gives 
the following advice to young ladies: ‘‘Re- 
solve to do each day something useful in the 
vulgar sense. Learn the economy of the 
kitchen,and good and bad qualities of every 
common article of food, and the simplest 
and best modes of their preparation; help 
poor families in their cooking, show them 
how to make as much of everything #s pos- 
sible, and how to make their niceties; coax- 
ing and tempting them into tidy and pretty 
ways, and pleading for well-folded table 
cloths, however coarse, and for a flower or 
two out of the garden to strew on them. 
One should at the end of every day be able 
to say, as proudly as any peasant, that she 
had not eaten the bread of idleness. Get 
quit of the absurd idea that Heaven will in- 
terfere to correct great errors, while allow- 
ing the law to take its own course in pUD- 
ishing small ones. If food is carelessly pre 
pared, no one expects Providence to make 
if through years of 
folly you misguide your own life, need you 


expect Divine interference to bring around 
I tell you 


tuted. 


The consequences of great mistakes are just 
as sure as those of small ones, and the D4P” 
piness of your whole life, and of all the 
lives over which you have power, depends 


| uttered, the coademned man appeared to | asliterally.on your common sense and discre” 
make a slight bow, and the words “In the| tion as the excellence and order of # sy: 


“ 
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OUR NUMERATION. 


BY Ww. 3B. W. 





In our twenties—and the blossoms 
Drifted by in fragrant snow; 

&kies were blue, and we together 
Chose the path that we should go. 

Violets blootmed and grasses nodded, 
Springing by our Mngering feet: 

And we laughed and kissed each other, 
Singing gally, ‘* Life is sweet.’ 


In our thirties—crimson berries 

Blushed ‘neath emerald banners bright 
Royal orchids veiled their purple 

From the careless seeker’s sight, 
Solemn forest shades around us 

Both our voices strangely stilled; 
But we closer drew together, 

Hands with sylvan treasures filled. 


In our sixties—open meadows 
Now beguile our wondering feet; 

Memory’s orchids, forest, blossome, 
Fields and skies are ever sweet, 

But we best love aster’s sapphires, 
And lobelia’s spikes of fame; 

While our hearts, like autumn's maples, 
Burn and glow, for each, the same. 


In our eighties—we have cheated 
Frost and fied before the snow; 
In a southern clime we're waiting 
Till our King shall bid us go. 
Resting here, beneath the palm trees. 
By the sweet breathed myrtles fanned, 
*Tis not long, our second spring time, 
’Tis not far, the morning land. 


After Long Years. 


BY HAROLD W. INGALLS. 











all about it, and that your kindness to 
me was —_ by pure triendsbip. 
ou do not blame me, do you?” 

Harry Kenyon gazed an instant regret- 
fully into the sweet, though troubled face 
ofthe speaker; then he caught her hand 
impulsively and wrung it until she could 
have cried out for pain—so passionate was 
his earnest pressure. 

“No, Katie, I don’t find any fault with 
you. It was ny own hopes that deceived 
me. Now I think of it, you have acted to- 
wards me like a sister—not like a girl in 
love. Heaven bless you and make you 
happy with the nan you have chosen to be 
your husband.”’ 

A sudden startled look in Katie’s eyes 
caused him to relinquish her hand and turn 
to see what had caused the change of ex- 
pression. 

A young man had opened the door, and 

using on the threshold, now stood regard- 
ng them with a look of mingled surprise 
and anger. 

“Is it you, Dick?’’ Harry said. “I 
thought by Katie’s face it was a less wel- 
come intruder.” 

Then he turned to Katie— 

“Good-bye, and remember what I have 
jest said. If you ever want a friend, juat 
et Harry Kenyon know and he'll come to 
you through fire and water.” 

Then he brushed past the newoomer,in his 
disappointinent and agitation hardly giving 
him another glance, 

Dick made a motion as though he would 
restrain him, but seemed to take a second 
rte ny and stood watching him with a 
baleful look in his black eyes. 

Then he caaght Katie by the arm. 

“Answer me a question, and answer 
truly, my girl, or you’ll rue it,” he said; 
“was that fellow making love to you. 

Something in her lover's face made Katie 
hesitate before answering. 

She knew of his vindictive, passionate 
teuiper, although to her, until now, he had 
ever been as gentle as a lainb. 

Indeed, it had been the main source of 
his attraction to her—the idea that one 80 
rough and unmanageable in other hands 
should be so ductile in her own. 

Her hesitation now was for Harry’s sake. 

She did not wish to have any harm come 
to the fair taced boy whose only offence 
consisted in having placed his affections 
— one who was already betrothed to an- 
Other, 

But her momentary delay in answering 
was sufficient to inflame Dick's anger to an 
ungovernable point. 

He had seen Harry holding her hand, 
and had imagined his eager words to be the 
outpouring of passion, instead of a reauncia- 


tion of his ho 
His face paled too the very lips. 


“I see how it is,’ he hissed through his 
half-closed teeth; “that baby-cheeked lad 
has come with bis cititied ways and won 
away my treasure. I'll have my revenge 
upon you both.” 

_As he spoke, he put his hand into one in- 
side pocket of his coat and drew forth a pis- 
tol. cocked it, and was rushing madly out 
of the door, intending, it was evident, to 
follow Harry and shoot him. 

But Katie was to quick for him. 

Although too frightened to speak, she 
Caught him by the arm, and arrested bis 
frantic pursuit, trying to force the words 
that would explain all satisfactorily from 
her stiff lips. 

_ they refused to obey her bidding. 

was as ti - 
sized bough they had been par 

“Then, if you will interfere between me 
and iy just anger, take the consequences! 
If you do not love me, you shall not make 
any one else happy, asI am yet a living 
Man !’’ 

A pistol shot rang out through the room, 
and poor innocent Katie was fs target. 

Without a moan she sank down, all the 
oe fading out from her pretty face, and 
caving it as white as the snow that covered 
oe wintry landscape that held the earth in 

@, 


| AM sorry, Harry. I thought you knew 











When the infuriated man saw what he 
had done, he stood for an instant looking 
down at bis victim. 

Then he turned the muzzle of his pistol 
towards his own heart, and, without a word, 
ein ptied the remaining barre! into it. 

e sound ofthe first shot bad reached 
Harry's ears, and while pausing instinctive- 
ly to discover from what di on it came, 
he heard the second. 

Could it be from the cot ? 

He hastened back, and this was the terri- 
ble sight that confronted him — extended 
upon the floor lay the two, to all apy ear- 
ance, lifeless ies of those whom he had 


but justlefiin the prime of health and 
strength. 


The cottage wasa lonely one, situated at 
quite a distance from any other dv-elling. 

But the young man knew that Katie's 
father and brother were usually at work in 
the wood lot, getting the cord-wood ready, 
which they were to draw to market as soon 
as winter was over. 

He caught up the hu dinner-horn 
which hung by the side of the door, and 

va two or three resounding blasts upon 

t which he felt sure would bring help. 

Then he lifted Katie, with reverent ‘<n- 
derness, and laid her on the loun 

The pistol in Dick's hand told its own 
story, us did also the mingled expression of 
anger and horror which still rested upon 
his face, and Harry shrank from touching 
him—tbe murderer and suicide, so he let 
him lay as he had fallen. 

It was not long before the father and bro- 
ther caine hastening home, with a mingling 
of surprise and alarm upon their fi for 
at this untimely hourthe blowing of the 
horn was a danger-signal. 

Harry metthem at the door,and told 
them what had happened, in a few  briet 
words ; then he hurried away to bring the 
doctor. 

About a half-inile from the cottage lived a 
middle-aged widow woman, who had quite 
a reputation asa nurse inthe sparsely set- 
led country neighborhood. 

Harry paused at the door long enough to 
enlist her sympathies, and then hastened 
on. 

As good fortune would have it, the doc- 
tor was at home,though just making 
ready fora visit to a patient over the moun- 

ns. 

But this was evidently a case of extreme 
need, so he returned at once with Harry. 

Dick’s pistol had done its work upon bim- 
self well. 

Hle was shot through the heart, and death 
had followed almost instantly. 

But life waa not extinct in Katie, although 
it was long before she came out of the state 
of unconsciousness which was 80 like death 
as to deceive all but the inore experienced 
doctor. 

She had received but a slight flesh 
wound, 

The bullet had ae her side, and had 
then buried itself in the wall. 

But the shock had unhinged those deli- 
cate portals which swung be.ween reason 
and the delusions born ofa disordered 
brain, and for weeks she lay hovering upon 
the confines of the unknown world, bat- 
tling with the delirium engendered by a 
brake-dever. 

During this trying period she was watch- 
ed over as tenderly by the kind-hearted 
Widow Patten as though she had been her 
own child, and at last the fever was oon- 


uered. 

But the vital forces were at such a low 
ebb that it was still a question as to 
whether lite or death would prove the vic- 
tor. 

After a few days, however, the scales 
gradually turned towards recovery. 

But she could not bear the sound ofa 
footstep near her, excepting that of her gen- 
tle nurse. 

At last she grew strong enough to say a 
few words at a time. 

Then she sent a inessage to Harry. 

‘Tell him,’’ she said, slowly, and with 
difficulty, her voice now and then failing 
from weakness, ‘‘tell him to go away so far 
from her that I will never expect to see him 
upon this earth n. 

‘He is not to blaine, butevery time I think 
of him I see Dick, ghastly and bloody, 
standing beside him. 

“If he does not go away, it will drive 
me inad!”’ 

Harry heard the message, and obeyed. 

Within the week he was on his way w the 
gold regions—a broken-hearted man,caring 
not what might bappen to hiin on the jour- 


ney. 

But by one of those caprices of fortune,of 
which we often hear, the indifferent seeker 
after her golden gifts wasthe favored win- 
ner of them. 

Harry's nine proved one of the richest in 
the ceuntry, and his name came to be nuin- 
bered among the mining kings of the 


e. 
“Sut to return to Katie. 

After awhile she regained her former 
strength, and, ifanything, more than her 
former beauty. 

There was a pleading sweetness about her 
expression which drew all hearts towards 
her. 

Her brother married and brought a young 
wife home. 

Then Katie felt that she could carry out 


a pain which bad beooine the chief desire of | 


her heart. ; 

Ella could step into her place in the cot- 
tage and minister to the comfort of her fa 
ther and brother, und she could be spared 


for the-work of mercy which called her 
forth with sach a dominant voice. 
Though innovent, she had caused the 


shedding of human bivod. 
She would atone for it by trying to save 
life from henceforth. 


She soon became widely known through 








the asthe ministering spirit of the 
sick and sorrowful. 

The more dangerous the case, the more 
eager was she to try what ber skill could 
stesom plish. 

Thus it went on for ten years, 

The maiden of sixteen suinmers bad ina- 
—_e into the thoughtful woinan of twenty- 

x. 

In her work of mercy, peace had gradu- 
ally come to her, and she had learned to 
look at the — with clearer eyes, and to 
realize that the punishinent of ishment, 
which she had forced upon Harry, wasonly 
the fruitof a morbid feeling which bad 
possessed her mind that all inust suffer tor 
asin which one alone had committed. 

She had grown to think of kindly and 
pityingly, and would have unhesitingly ex- 
tended the hand of triendship to the “poor 
boy’’—as he she ever designated him in her 
thoughts—had she met him. 

So her life owed on in a current which 
brought healing to many a suffering body, 
and oftentimes to the sick soul it harbored. 

One morning she received an early call 
froin the proprietor of the “Valley Inn," 
the sole place of eutertainment for miles 
round. ' 

The worthy landlord was in a_ state of 
great | ee lexity and excitement. 

‘Miss Grey,’’ he began, nervously — 
ing the topmost button on his coat, “I've 
come to you on behalf ofastranger, who's 
been taken down at ny place. 

“I know nothing at allabout the man, as 
he only got there last night,and could hard- 
ly stand then for weakness, and this morn- 
ing I found him a-raving like mad. 

“But I know that’ll make no difference to 
one like you, who never asks if it’s friend or 
enemy; so I made a run to get here as soon 
as possible.’’ 

“You did perfectly right, Mr. Brown. [ 
will get a few things together and acooin- 
~~ you atonce. Has the doctor been sent 

or?’’ 


“I reckon #o. I told Pete to go for him 
while I made tracksto secure you. Nuss 
ing’s fust, in my way of thinking."’ 

Accustoimed as Katie had been to various 
kinds of suffering, she had never before had 
ber powers tasked #0 fully. 

Mr. Brown and his sturdy Pete, who was 
man-of-all-work and Jack-of-ull-trades, and 
good at all, no inatter what the old adage 
may say, were ever ready Ww believe and as- 
sist her. 

But the stranger seemed to know the dif- 
ference in attendance,and it was only Katie's 
soft touch upon his fevered forehead which 
could charm away his wild fancies of pur- 
suit and endeavors to eseape from imayin- 
ed dangers. 

The pallor of illness had usurped the 
brown tint which had inade him look al- 
most swarthy when Katie first saw him,and 
it had sharpened the outlines of his teatures 
toa womanly delicacy. 

So that, had it not been for his long silky 
beard and mustaches, one would have 
thought himaladin his teens as he la 
back upon the piliow with his eyes closed, 
and their long lashes sweeping his pallid 
cheeks. 

Katie sat by the bedside in her plain grey 
nurse’s dress, with a spoticss apron relieving 
its sombre tint. 

Her luxuriant hair had been gathered 
back under a plain little cap,almost the pat- 
tern of those worn by widows. ‘ 

Worn out by incessent watching, she had 
fallen asleep, when suddenly she was 
awakened with a start by feeling a touch 
upon her hand. 

She oponed her eyes wonderingly, and 
inet an intelligent look from the patient, his 
first since she had come to nurse hitn. 

He had reached out to touch her with his 
wasted fingers, and as she now met his 
glance, said teebl y— 

“I thought you were, like everthin 
else, a shadow, but I see you are flesh an 
blood. Whatsthe matter? How came I 


here?”’ 

“You have been sick; but are with 
friends. 

“Now you must be contented without 
talking. 


“In duetime, when you grow srong, you 
may talk*all you wish. Now you must go 
wo sleep.” 

And with a contented sigh the sick 
drifted off again into slumber. 

So it went on for several days. 


inan 


the sum of the patient’s life. 

Then things changed. ; 

The restless Coonan -_—s of man- 
hood had re-awakeued, and it began to assert 
itself. 

Katie could no longer put a seal upon her 
charge’s lips. 

But he was out of danger, 80 no harm re- 
sulted from his wilful ness. 

But what think you were his first words * 
They were— 

“Katie, don’t you know me?” 


bling, and stared at the speaker as though 
he had been a spectre. 
“Who are you ?”’ she asked, with aquiver 





in her voice, half-fearing, half-hoping what 
| his answer might be. 
| “T am Harry. 
at the girl I have loved #0 faithful and true, 
| and then I meant to go away again. But it 
| wasn't to be. 
my life. Don’t you think you ought to let 
| past things be torgiven and forgotten, aod 
make that life cof some use to me?”’ 


“J never blatned you, Harry, so I hive 
nothing to forgive,’ said Katie, treimu- 
Jously. 

‘Then let bygones be bygones, Katie; 


and let us turn over a new leaf, now up ir 
the threshold of the new life you have 
given mea lease of. Be my wife, and | 
aes you l’lldo my best to make you 
9 
. 


“T have been an instrnment in the hands 
of God, Harry. You must thank Him for 
your recovery instead of ine." 

“I do thank God with all my heart; but I 
want tothank Him fran even more pre- 
cious gift. May 1? I want you.” 

So it caine about that the two lives whose 
early years had been so clouded by sorrow, 
were at last illuminated Ly the sunshine of 
faithful love. 

For Katie became the wife of him who 
had loved hersotruly through all of those 
long and weary years of apparently hupe- 
leas waiting. 

a 


Revenge is Sweet. 





BY ANNIE HINTON, 





UTI willtell you, Miss Kate, I aim 
charmed with the place, and with the 
people," said Dunkin, accepting the 
rowe that the young lady picked ando 
him with a little coquettish air. 

“thought you would find ft terribly 
dull. You city-bred gentlemen are apt to 
consider the country very tame." 

“Well, that depends. Nothing could be 
more agreeable to me, in this instance, than 
this beautiful garden, with its wealth of 
roses and lilies, and all laid out with the 
taste and art that always distinguished my 
old fried Nashby. Then, too, lam agreea- 
bly surprised at finding such—such—par- 
don me if I say such really delightful com- 

” dd 
Perhia remark was followed by a decidedly 
sweet look underneath Katie's downenst 
lashes. 

That fair maiden tapped the gravel walk 
witha little gray gaiter, and shot one of 
those dangerous side glancos, at once so 
delicious, yet fatal, ton susceptible man. 

Dunkin continued — 

“When Nashby asked ine down here I 
supposed that I should find him doing the 
hermit. I like a day or two of solitude oo 
casionally, 80 I came only to diseover some- 
thing Infinitely more to iny taste." 

“You are too complimentary sir; I ehall 
think you a lady's inan if you go on at this 
rate.”’ 

“Please don't, I never was anything of 
the kind, although I know how to apprect- 
ate beauty and excellence when I meet 
therm in the ferninine forin divine.” 

Another sweet look. 

‘That happens rarely ?"' 

“Somewhat rarely, which may accoant 
for ny bappiness on this occasion !"’ 

“Excellent! I am fond of hearing pretty 
things said.’ 

‘Don’t inake fun of me to-day. I feel 
uncominonly romantic, 

“Do you know 1 have been wonderin 
what sort of a life I should lead, and how 
should enjoy it, if] were to settle down in 
some country place like this in my own 
house, with my own garden, and—and 
maybe, mr own little wife, if I eould find 
some One Who tfaly loved ine, and whom I 
could love in return." 

Very dangerous grounds for young peo- 
ple t» walk on. 

As he apoke he po a syringa blow 
som and gave it \ Katie. 

She took it, and their fingers meeting, re- 
mained locked # moment. 

Katio raised her eyes, and returned the 
strong, deep glance he gave her. 

It was more expressively eloquent than 
either could have been in speech. 

“Oh, Mr. Dunkin! Do you know what 
you have done?” 

“T have given you a syringa blossom.” 

“Yes; but it has another name.’ 

“What ?"’ 

Mock orange." 





Alternate sleepand nourishinent inade up | 


And Katie rose to her feet, pale and trem- | 


1 came back to stee) alook | 


Now, Katie, you have saved | 


The thought was subtle, but Dunkin un- 
derstood. 

“Ah! if lonuly might offer you real orange 
blossouis.’’ 

She hid her face in her hands; and, sink- 
ingon one of the many rustic seate that 
stood about, sobbed audibly, though with 
an evident desire to conceal her emotion. 

‘Miss Katie, dear Katie, what have I said 
—how have I wounded you? Pardon we 
for lsutfer deeply when I see you auf- 
fer.”’ 


| 
| He 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sat down with her, supported her 
head upon his shoulder, and sioothed her 
soft, chestnut hair. 

‘No,’ she murinnred; ‘‘you are not kind. 
It was selfish of you. You saw iy weak- 
| ness. I cannot hide a preterence, tmuch 

less a—a——"’ 

The sentence ended in asob; but Dunkin 
tancied ‘passion’ was the word she would 
have used. 

He wassurprised at this sudden and in- 

| tense outburst, although he had been accus- 
tomed to inake con gucets easily. 

Handsome as a young man could be, 

wealthy, achieving an excellent position 
| in the legal and polit.eal world, and tho- 
roughly polished in his manners, it was 
nothing new to him for a woman to be rav- 
ishly expressive of affection. 

But this was no ordinary girl. 

Educated as well as himself, and more 
celebrated for quick, vivacious esprit than 
for sentiment, effusion like this was rare 
| with ber, if not unheard of. 
| Then this wasthe second time they bad 
met. 


| Nashby had invited Dunkin to visit him, 
and the, invitation had been accepted only 
| the day betore. 

On Dunkin’s arrival, Nashby had pre- 
sonted him to two charining young ladies, 
saying— 

‘These are iny WwW ife and her sister 

That wasal! 

He had not pointed out which was which, 


and Dunkin hed been surprised to learn 


that bis old friend was married, and | Bs 


| steadily engaged in conversation till 
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time, that he bad no chance to ask ques- 
tions. 


In the erating his breakfast was served 
in bis chainber, in elagant agies and the in- 
terview we have just described took place 
in the garden, where le met Katie when be 
went to smoke bis sear. 

Altogether, be ovuld not understand the 
gushing sort of sentiment which seemed to 
possess the youn, lady. 

At this moment, when he supported 
Ketie in the inmost aflectionate manner, 
steps were heard upon the walk which 

from the hall door to the garden, 

The vines grew wo thick about the rustic 
bench, however, and neither party could 
gee the other. 

As these footsteps approached, Katie 
started up witha look of terror on her 
face. 


“My husband,"’ she cried. 

“Your husband? "’ 

“Yos."’ 

“Whor"’ 

“Nashby!"’ 

And she vanished down the walk. 

“The deuce !"' said Dunkin. 

Nashby appeared fresh and smiling, in a 
suit of checked linen, with a broad-briinmed 
straw hat and low walking shoes. 


“What,”’ said he, cheerfully, ‘are you 
just from bed and break fast?" 
“Just."’ 


“Oh, sluggard! I have had a splendid 
walk. Been up this hour and a half,’’ he 


aaid. 
“The original ‘early bird,’ eh?” 
“Yes. By the way, Bridget said Katie 


was inthe garden. Hasn't sie been here ? 
I want to see her."’ 

*“Yes—no—that is, I believe she was here 
@ minute ago. I spoke to her. I don’t know 
where she went!’ 

A terribly bungling piece of language for 
a inan of the world, cov! and collected, and 
equal to any emergency; but the fact is, 
two sharp surprises, one following close 
upon the other's heels, were loo much even 
for Dunkin's nerves. 

Nashby went to look for Katie, and Dun- 
kin finished his segar in a bewildered inedi- 
tation. 

“[have been tnaking a good thlag of my 
trip into the country,’’ he said to himeelf; 
“here is Nashby, one of the best fellows 
alive and an ancient comrade, Here, am I, 
coming into the bosom of his family like a 
serpent, to sting his heart tothe core. Here 
is his wife, a beautiful ygirl—she's hardly a 
woman yet—sinart and delightful in com- 
pany but feartully susceptible. Well, she 

in love with ine. Heaven bless her, and 
whatamlto do? Whydid not Nashby 
tell me which was his wile, when he pre- 
sented me? How could I tell ? How could I 
know? By Jove, it sevme almost as if there 
was a conspiracy to keep ine from knowing! 
He treated the other # good deal more like 
his wilethan this one last night. Never 
mind, I'll run away, and go back to town 
this very day.”’ 

He threw his cigar stump away spitefully, 
and sauntered into the house. 

From the front parlor came the sound of 
singing anc piano music; so he entered and 
found the other young lady, Miss Susie, 
practiciug a new song. 

“Do po A Hy Mr. Dunkin ?"’ she asked. 

“Very little indeed.” 

“Play?” 

‘Still less.’ 

“I should like to hear you.’’ 

“No, keep on. Your music is better than 
mine."’ 

“But I like a variety."’ 

“Well, lest you should think that I only 
want to be ooaxed, I will show you how 
badly I pertorin.”’ 

He sat down, and did his best, which was 
excellent. 

Then he pulled over the music lying on 
the piano,and found some duets which they 
sang together. 

Susie adinired his voice and touch, and 
made cyes at him whenever he looked to- 
ward her. 

In shortthey became affectionate; and 
Dunkin received another surprise. 

He hoped that their lives might join in 
years to oome, as hariwoniously as their 
voices then. 

Susie hesitated, faltered and seemed ter- 
ribly agitated. 

She went about the room to see that no- 
body was within earshot, and then, draw- 
ing him toa soft,in a corner of the rear 
parlor, made a strange confession to hin. 

“I feel Lowe you an explanation,” she 
said; ‘for I can never permit you to repeut 
these words however much they inove iny 
heart.” 

She was silent for a moment, and then re- 
suined. 

“You think that Kate is Mrs. Nashby?”’ 
she asked. 

“I do, certainly." 

“She is not.” 

“Who is?”’ 

“T ain.”’ 

“You?” 

“Yes."’ 

Dunkin looked bewildered. 

“Be secret as the grave. Our 
sisted upon his marrying Katie, but he 
wished to make me his wife. While they 





torn my heart with a cruel pang, I thought 
when [ married that I loved ay boseer 
but ob, what shall I do? W shall 


do?" 

More weeping. More chestnut 
stnootbed tenderly from the temples. 

When this little fever had subsided, Dun- 
kin, finding himself in great danger of be- 
coming an idiot in the flower of his youth, 
told Susie the whole story of his adventure 
with Katie. 

He criiminated himself, and offered no ex- 
cuse for his conduct, save that he had been 
educated among triflers, and had trifled 
away his lifewo long that it was a second na- 
ture to him. 

Katie had evidently claimed to be Mrs. 
Nashby to conceal her sister's secret, and 
the tearsshe shed were in consequence 
of being thus compelled to forego Dunkin’s 
love. 

“Noble girl! ’’ said Susie, with tears in 
her oyes; ‘‘she is worthy of you, and I am 
not. IfI were,I am not free. Go, take 
Katie to your heart, and leave me to drag 
out the wretched life I have chosen.” 

And Dunkin, wishing that Gabriel's 
truinpet might interrupt this state of thin 
to announce the last day, returned to the 

den, in a condition that eminently fitted 
im to appear on the stage as a ravin 
maniac; grated window, iron bed ‘ 
water jug, straws in his hair, and all. 

He could not bring himself to return to 
town that day. 

Nashby took him sailing on tho river in 
the afternoon, and inthe evening they all 
sat down to aquiet little game of short 
whist. 

The excitement and crush of sensation 
that Dunkin had that day undergone 
wearied him so that at eleven o'clock he 
was glad to be excused and retired to his 
apartinent. 

But ‘baliny sleep’ would not visit him, 
and he rolled about for half an hour, wake- 
ful and nervous to a painful degree. 

“Confound it,” said he, “I'll get up and 
have a segar, perhaps that may soothe my 
nerves,” 

It did. He sat at his open window, in the 
splendid moonlight, looking out upon the 

arden whence arose all sort of pleasant, 

ewy odors to = with the romantic fra- 
granceof the full flavored segar he was 
sinoking. 

Presently came a sound of voices and 
footsteps on the verandah underneath. 

Nashby and thetwo young ladies were 
walking up and down chattingin the live- 
liest possible manner, considering that 
there were three broken hearts To the 
party. 

“Tt is a shame to waste such a_ beautiful 
night in sleeping,”’ said Susie. 

“Yes,"’ replied Katie's voice; “yet our 
lady-killer overhead, I dare say, sleeping as 
soundly as a baby.” 

“And snoring too, perhaps,’’ Nashby 
said. 

‘“‘No,”’ answered Kate; ‘I don't believe 
he ogy Se is too elegant.’’ 

“How does your outrageous plot pro- 
gress?” asked Nashby. bis _— 

“Capitally. I made my little confession 
in the garden this morning, and Susie did 
hers just aflerward in the parlor.” 

“You are two of the wickedest minxes 
that ever lived. What would the neighbors 
say if this was to get blown about? Both 

vassing yourselves off as inarried to me! 
oI ook like a bigamist or like a married 


hair 


| man atall? Oh, you naughtiest of cousins! 





if you don't finish up this businessin a 
hurry and ny to my outraged guest, 
I will pack you both home again vefore the 
week is out.” 

“Well,” said Susie, “I for one don’t care. 
You have committed yourself by helping us 
at first; and then he has no_ business to set 
hunselfup for an irresistible, fascinating 
yr uerer of hearts. It serves him right, 
think.”’ 


“Suppose that poor fellow wereto go 


| Crazy with all this confusion and bewilder- 


ment, wouldn't you feel sorry then?” 
“Pshaw! There’s no danger. When he 

is thoroughly mystified, we will give him a 

neat apology, laugh at hiina little, and be 


' the best friends in the werld.”’ 


It may be, my gentle and genial readers, 
that you can imagine Dunkin's emotions 
when ho heard al! this, and found that he 
had been the victim of Nashby’s reckless, 
sportive cousins, Katie and Susie, who hav- 
ing heard of him as a lady-killer, had deter- 
inined to lead hima sweet chase, and had 


| done it. 


rents in- | 


were absent in Europe he wedded ime pri- | 


vately,and when he returned he announced 
that it had taken place, but Katie instead of 
myself. Of course they were satisfied ; and 
my sister kindly agreed to live here, in or- 
der to shield tne, until tine would prepare 
our parents for the truth. 
about the relationship as p mesible, and visit 
very seldom in the neighborhood. Perhaps 
you obeerved last night that Nashby did not 
mention which of us was the wife and 
whicn the sister ?’’ 

“I did.” 

“Now you understand. But what shall I 


ay to you? Your words just now have | ciroumstances of 


We say as little | 


But Dunkin, although the vanity that is 
inberent with all men and women, may 
have led him at times to assume some 
rather too perceptible airs, or the strength 
of his great popularity with the other sex, 
was no fool. He knew how to take ajoke— 
even a severe one—especially when the 
jokers were two charming girls, 

“Let those laugh who win," he said; and 
going to bed he slept soundly. 

In the morning his plans were all ar- 
ranged, and everything done preparatory 
to the springing of his mine. 

I may as well mention in this connection 
that servant girls are mostly ready to re- 
ceive smal), ribes. 

Bridget, Nashby'’s housemaid, earned a 
quarter that morning. 

When Susie’s breakfast was carried to 
her, she found a short note upon her 

late. 

“What is this, Bridget? ”’ 

“Oh, miss,"’ said the unblushing domes. 
tic, ‘Mr. Dunkin tould me if 1 wouldn't 
give it to you, last night, and I forgot it, 
shure, mum.”’ 

Susie opened the note, wondering. 


“Wednesday night. 
“Farewell, nr a The strange and sad 








| exhibited 


bave proved | 


too much for my heart. Forgive me. 
Think well of me and to hepa as 
“DUNKIN. 


Pale and alarmed, the young girl rushed 
to her cousin, Nashby, who was already up, 
and gathering flowers in the garden. 

She oeel him the note, and he ran off 
at once to Dunkin’s room, cursing the joke 
that had perhaps been productive of very 


| tragic consequen 


ces. 

The door was locked on the inside; and 
just asthe terror was at its height, Katie 
appeared, white asa sheet, with an open 
letter in her hand. 

While the girls locked each other, almost 
swooning, in their arms, Nash»y aioe 
one vigorous blow against the door with his 
foot and burst it ——. 

Dunkin lay on the floor, face downward, 
grasping a sinall vial in bis hand. 

Everything in the room was topsy turvy, 
and the table was strewn with papers. 

Katie, with a wild, long-ringing shriek, 
threw herse'f upon the apparently lifeless 
form before her,and gave vent to a storm of 
broken sobs and words. 

“Oh ! he is dead—dead! And I—1 loved 
him!’ 

The lifeless form turned over, arose 
lifted Katie up, clasped her Gay) kissed 
her passionately, and then begged her for- 
giveness. 

“The ee was too good, I could 
not help it, I found you out, revenge is 
sweet, see, you are siniling already. Ob, 
Katie, tell methat you are not sorry that 
this has turned out so. IfI have been vain 
and conceited, it is because I did not know 
what love really was. Now 1 know, and— 
and——” . 

Here Susie and Nashby left the room, 80 
we cannot report the rest of this interesting 
conversation. 

The mystification being over, of course 
all exchanged neat apologies, laughed at 
each other a little, and to follow Susie’s 
prediction, became the best friends in the 
world. 

Dunkin having abandoned even the re- 
motest idea of further lady-killing, became 
very regularin his ti to the country; 
and not long ago fulfilled his desire, ex- 
pressed in an early part of this story—that 
of offering Katie real orange blossoms, 
which she certainly wore most gracefully 
at the proper time. 

 —— 


Taming a Coquette. 


BY P. P. MYERS. 








one single thought. 
And that thought you ask? 
ell I'll tell you it— 

This thought was of the most unreasona- 
ble character. 

I wanted to, with my polished manners 
Apollo face, make a firmed coquette bend 
tou my bidding like a reed before the wind, 
and how I succeeded I will relate— 

I happened to mention my desire toa 
personal friend of mine, and he told me of 
a certain village that possessed the ideal of 
my heart. 

lhe very village in which T happened to 
have a little business to attend to. 

When I left town that afternoon I left 
with the determination in my heart that I 
would conquer that coquette or be a monk 
the rest of iny life. 

When I reached the village fortune atill 
further favored me. 

There I met one of my old _ school-mates, 
who invited me to attenda party that even- 
ing with him,and bidding me beware of that 
adamantine-hearted maid, the village co- 
quette. 

It was almost evening when I had got 
safely encouched in the village inn, and 
lost no tine in preparing for the fete. 

I drew on my low patent leathers, over a 
pair of immaculate silk stockings, shook 
ambrosial fragrance into my snowy hand- 
kerchief, and was off to meet and subdue 
the all-dangerous siren. 

AsI passed along the way I thought of 
nothing save the coquette, and the triumph 
I had 1n anticipation. 

I argued to mnyself. 

“A parcel of countrymen have been 
swelling her triumphs with a listof un- 
meaning and dishonorable captives, and 
hence her tame. 

“Doubtless she is some little, smooth- 
faced doll, some pert, forward muss, full of 
airs, and sinacking of the boarding schooi 
and bread and butter. 

“Proud of a bright complexion, and a lit- 
tle money, spoiled by flattery and the want 
of competition, a creature that would be 
eclipsed and burst inthe blazeof a city 
soiree.”’ 

Aslrangthe beliat the place of ren- 
dezous I murmured— 

‘Rural belles ought not to be too confi- 
dent—too saucy.”’ 

A few moments more found me sitting by 
the side of a sweet, modest girl, to whoin,in 
the confusion of a crowd much more 
numerous and dazzling than I had ex 
ed, some one had introduced me in so hur- 
ried a manner as to leave each one in ignor- 
ance of the other’s name. 

{ looked at her—she was a Venus! 

I danced with her—she was a sylph! 

I heard her sing—she was an a'igel ! 

Absolutely the village coquette was for- 
got ; she had utterly ad from my mind 
in the seducing loveliness, the simple mod- 
est grace, the exquisite air of elegance and 
propriety which my charming acquaintance 


& I left college I was possessed of 


At length, I remember, I took my gaze 
from her countenance and looked around 


| for the object of my former curiosity. 


A superbly dressed girl was dancin 
near us, all feathers, flounces, jewelry,blas 








pe Nena - to that ss e 
suffering a third to her hand. 
‘This is she,”’ 1 said to myself. 

‘*This %s the terror of our country swains, 
What mistaken ideas of beauty ! 

“Ah! what course, uncultivated taste, 

“But ’tis plain they never have seen pio 
a and He yar - 

“They have never poetry. 
ignorant of true beauty.” They are 

agp I ya yee | gaze. 

eyes n on the 
charmlag friend. Mice of my 

No decorations were there, no tinsel, no 
gaudy, vul solicitations for the crowd’s 
attention; but rathera studied reserve, a 
classic simplicity, a matural grace and re. 
finement of soul had taught her those true 
elements of beauty w painters spend 
their lives in learn 

Her rich hair was parted with asevere ab- 
sence of ornament,on a head by tarthe most 
chasely beautiful in the room. 

Her radiant eyes beained with a tender 
feeling which made the heart tremble; the 
subdued and thoughtful ex n visible 
in her countenance resembled the meian. 
choly sinile of an autumnal morning, which 
falls upon the still earth through a silver 
nist, at once as pleasing as happiness and as 
sad as sorrow. 

A creature so beautiful I had never seen 
before. 

From that momentlI, too, believed in 
noes hearts. arn 

ere was a pearean Juliet, b 
where the Romeo? mm oe 

The orm, made me turn as if a revela- 
tion divine had dawned upon my soul. 

A inoment afterwards I was culled to the 
danceand asked the pleasure of a waltz 
with her. 

There wasa sweet smile upon her plump 
rosy lipsas she replied — 

“IT have refused three already. I said I 
was eng: ywed.”’ 

Our eyes wet. 

If love had ever flashed in a glance, I had 
kindled in the bosom of this angelic crea- 
ture a flame like that which was every mo- 
iment burning more ardently in mine. 

Our eves inet again. 

Wonderful, wonderful orbs to be the 
touch of such delight! to be the windows 
through which so much heavenly bliss can 
be poured in upon the soul! 

I took ber hand. It was small and white, 
and soft like nothing else in nature. 

Not to press it slightly was as im ble 
as for the thirsty pilgrim not to drink. 

The pressure was returned ! 

A flood of rapture rolled through my 
nerves. 

Surely some Heavenly power led m 
steps over enchanted grounds, Every loo 
was language. Every motion delight, every 
touch eloquence, happiness, love 

*You will not refuse me? ”’ 

I said this in a tone soft and low. 

I drew her gently,as zepbyrs kiss the 
halt-opened flowers, and even as they with 
bashful reluctance, unfold their leaves and 
blush to meet the light, so this modest crea- 
ture yielded to my impulse, and I led her 
through a dance that seemed a dream, only 
it bs too enna ‘ sect t 

6 opportunity was not neg . 
whispered’ ta ner ear, I w bold and 
saucy, and her fine «he! flashed up to mine 
with a perfect satisfaction, which told me 
~ conquest was complete. 

‘he dance wasover. 

An engagement with my friend hurried 
me away. 

“T will see you again soon,” I whispered, 
as I left her. 

I strode along the floor like an emperor, 
and in the height of my triumph I met my 
friend who had given fineso flaming an ac 
couat of the village coguette. 

“Well, my boy,’’ I exclaimed with 
suavity of manner,“I have thus far neglect- 
ed to be introduced to your wonderful co- 
quette, but I think I could meet her with- 
out danger.”’ 

“Meet her!” with a look of surprise, 
“meet hor! Why, old fellow, you have 
been bending over her entranced, an hour 
by ny chronometer. A dozen people have 
been watching you.” 

The truth flashed upon me. : 

I was seized with fear and trembling. 

I looked around me. 

Twenty grinning faces were bent upon 
me with the malice of fiends. 

‘Look here,”’ said my friend, 4 little af- 
terwards, ‘You came here to teach a les 
son. Asthe object for which that lesson 
has not profited by it, learn one yourself. 

He guided me to another apartment. 

I went like a lamb to the eacritice. , 

There, betore my eyes, sitting beside, 
and yly chatting with another fellow, 
han 


this 
and 


some, like myself, was the coquette. 


“He is from the city.” said my friend. 

Then all the rascals around laughed. - 

‘He's just out o e,” said another. 
Then they all laug again. 

I heard the gentleman ask her to —. 

“I have refused six,” said she, wit 
sane sweet sinile she had given me. 

“But you will dance wit pl 

And off they went sure enough. 

All the oveking until I left they were to- 
gether. 

They were one and inseparable, so they 
seemed. ~~ 

The next day I learned they w® Pat 
ed. A week later and they were 


val 
The funniest ofthe above parrative 


& 
is, that I have since Jost all desire to tame 


| Coquette. 


A New Haven man smokes several but in 


a day throughout every even yes, to 
the odd years not one from Jani veal 
December last. Thisis w : ling 


ence,and is a habit of fifteen 
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WAR.—— 


WAR on THE wash-soier. WAR on FILTHY FUMES OF STEAM. 
A GOD-SEND TO OVERWORKED HOUSEKEEPERS and SERVANT-CIRLS. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS HAS ATTENDED THE INTRODUCTION OF 


The Frank Siddalls Soap 


IT HAS MADE A DOMESTIO REVOLUTION IN THOUSANDS OF HOMES. 
IT HAS BEEN DEOLARED by EDITORS and HOUSEKEEPERS to be one of the MOST WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES of our Time, 
And the POST” now has the pleasure of telling its readers about its being # Labor-eaving Invention, destined 


wonderful relief to over-worked women and servan 


t-girle. It is as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor. 


to 
The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes is better and easier than the old way, and it will answer both for the finest laces and gar- 
ments and the coarser clothing of the laboring-classes. It isa cheap Soap to use; and a few minutes’ time on the part of a House- 


k of ordinary intelligence is all that is necessa 
its used K Ik 


to 
one time EXACTLY BY THE DIRECTIONS. 





THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP and THE 
FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING 
CLOTHES never fails when the Soap falls into the 
hands of a person of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. 


HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF REFINEMENT. 

A person of Refinement will be glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat 
way of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy, filthy way. 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF INTELLIGENCE. 

A person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in following di- 
rections which are so easy that a ehild could understand them. 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF HONOR. 
A person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to send 
for an article and then not follow the directions so strongly insisted on. 


HOW TO TELL A SENSIBLE PERSON. 





attention has been direeted to better methods. 








A sensible person will not get mad when new and improved ATR TOT B . , 
ways are brought to their notice, but will feel thankful that their | CATE ARTICLE WASHED WITH IT, no matter 


show the washwoman how to use it, and every Housekeeper should insist on 





JUST THINK! NO STEAM TO SPOIL THE 
FURNITURE AND WALL-PAPER! 


DONT FORGET TO TRY THE FRANK 
SIDDALLS SOAP FOR THE TOILET, THE 
BATH, AND FOR SHAVING. It agrees with the 
skin of the most delictte infant, and infants washed in 
this way will not get prickly heat and eruptions and 
sores, which other soap often causes. EVEN A PER- 
SON OF ORDINARY INTELLIGENCE WILL 
KNOW FOR CERTAIN that the long-continued use 
of a Soap that is excellent for washing children CAN- 


NOT POSSIBLY INJURE THE MOST DELI- 


how quickly it may remove dirt. 








may- And remember, this Advertisement would not be inserted in this Paper if there was any humbug about it. -@e 
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Make your Promises VERY PLAIN, 


er the Soap will NOT besent. 





Xv 


HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY, 
where it is not Sold at the Stores. 


Ist.—Send 10 Cents in Money or Stamps. 
2ad.—Say in her letter she oma shasiaainn in the ie OS T” 
34.—Promise that the Soap shall be used THE FIRST WASH-DAY 
after she gets it; that it shall be ured ON THE WHOLE WASH, 
and that ALL THE DIRECTIONS, even the most trifling, shall 
be followed. 

















Those who send for a Cake must NOT send for any for their 
friends, Let each family who want the Soap send for t lves. 


Now by return mail a full-size 10-cent Cake of Soap will be sent, 
POBTAGE PREPAID. It will be put in a neat iron box, so as 
to make it carry safely, and 15 cents in postage-stamps have to be 
puton. This is done because it is believed to be a cheaper way 
to introduce it than to send salesmen out to sell to the Stores, 

Of course, only one Cake will be sent to each person, but efter trying it 
the Stores will then send for it to accommodate you, if you want it. 








THE FRANK SIDDALLS IMPROVED WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 





EASY AND LADYLIKE; SENSIBLE PERSONS FOLLOW THESE RULES EXACTLY, OR DONT BUY THE SOAP. 
The Soap washes freely in Hard Water. Dont use Soda or Lye. Dont use Borax or Ammonia. Dont use any thing but 
THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. It answers for the Finest Laces, Calico, Lawns, Blankets, Flannels, etc., 
and also for soiled clothing of Butchers, Blacksmiths, Mill Hands and Farmers. 


A WASHBOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle; the wash-water should only be lukewarm, and conseqnently a tea-kettle will answer for 
even a wash. Be sure totry the tea-kettle the first time, no matter how odd tt may seem. A wash-boiler standing unused several 
days at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some 
delicate ingredients that are in the Soap. Wash the white flannels with the other white pieces. 


The less water that the clothes are put to soak in the better will be the result with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 


PE A TERATONE! 








and lay it in the bottom o 


will turn yellow; and DONT wash through TWO suds. 
add enough water out of the tea-kettle to warm it. 





of the pieces may be. 


FIRST.—Di of the articles to be washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard and mb on the Soap 
lightly nen got on soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, oe as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for tron- 
‘ r the tub under the water, and so on until allt 
up. en go away for twenty minutes to one hour, and let the Soap do its work. 
NEXT.—After soaking the full time commence by onion a clothes lightly oh the = te gad ae the a = drop 
: insi t at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; NT scald or boil a single ori: 
ate ae oe ee ah DONT wn - 4 If the ouch-aine gets eptieely too dirty, dip some of ont and 
a little clean water. All dirt can be readily got out in ONE suds. Any time the wash-water gets too cold to be comfortable, 


the rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting the dirty ends 

Settee cn iow: och each piece lightly on the washboard through the rinse-water, (without usiny any more Soap,) 
= see that all the dirty suds are got out. Any smart housekeeper will know just how to do this, 

ter, which can either be lukewarm or cold. Use scarcely any blueing, for this Soap takes the place of 

ag’ a loos of the Soap in the blue-water until it gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes through this soapy blue-water, 

ian hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and without scalding or boiling a single yrece, no maticr how sciled any 








1 the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are 





make the blue-water soapy, and the Ivss hlucing the better. The clothes when dry will not smell of the Soap, but will 

gmeil as sweet as new, and will iron the easier, and will dry as white and sweet indoors as out in the air, and the clothes will look 
whiter the oftener they are washed this way. Afterward wash the colored pieces and colored flannels the same way as the other preces. 
pa@p~ The starched pieces are to be starched exactly the same way as usual, except that a small piece of the Soap dissolved in the starch 


és a wonderful improvement, and also makes the pieces iron much eusier. 


Address all Letters: OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 


No. 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wur Young Folks. 


MIRRAM. 








THE STORY OF A CAT. 





IRRAM ; that was the name of pussy. 

It appears a strange one, I admit; but 

see there is nobody scoountable 

fr it except the little cat herself, for she it 
was who named herself Mirram. 

I don't mean to say that pussy actually 
caine to ber little mistress, and said in as 
many words, **Mirram is a very pretty 
name, and I should like to be called Mir- 
rau. 

‘Call me Mirram, please,won't you?” 

For cats don't talk nowadays, except in 
fairy tales; but this is how it was, 

She was the most gentle and kindly- 
hearted wee puss, I believe, that ever was 
born, and if you happened to meet her any- 
where, aay going down the garden walk, 
she would look Tovingiy up in your face, 
holding her tail very erect indeed, and 
*Mirram’’ she would say. 

You see, “*Mirram"’ was the only English 
word, if itbe English, that pussy could 
speak, and she made it doduty on every 
vooasion ; 80 no wonder she came to be call- 
ed Mirraim. 

If she were hungry she would jump upon 
your knee, and gently rub her shoulders 
against you and say, Mirrain.” 


; 
| 








allow Eenie to handle and 


“Mirram” in this case might be translated | 


as follows: “Ob, please, iny dear little imis- 
tress, Tain se hungry! I've been up ever 
since five o'clock this morning. With the 


exoeption of a bird which T found and ate, | 


feathors and all, and a foolish little mouse, 
I’ve had no breakfast. Do give mea little 
milk.’’ 


Her hair, that floated over her fair should- 
ers, was likes golden sunbeam ; ber eyes 


| 


were blue as the bluest sky, and larce and | 


liquid and lov ing, when she 
looked down her long dark eyelashes rested 
on cheeks as soft as the blossom of peach or 
apricot. 

Yetshe was merry withal, merry and 


‘bright and £: and whenever she laughed, 


her whole was lighted up and looked as 
lovely as sunrise in May. 

1 have said that Kenic was and kind 
and so she was; good and kind to every 
creature around her. 

She never tormented harmless insects, 
as cruel children do, and so all creatures 
seemed to love her in return; the trees 
whispered to her, the birds sung to her,and 
the bees told her tales. 

That was pussy Mirram's mistress then ; 
and it was no wooder Mirram was fond of 
her, and proud to be nursed and carried 
about by her. 

Mind you, she would not allow any one 
elae to carry her. 

It anybody else had taken her up, puss 
would have said, “Mirram!"’ which would 
minean, “Put ne down, please ; I've got four 
legs of my own, and 1 much prefer to use 
them." 

And if the reply had been, “Well,but you 
nurse you,” 
pussy would have answered and said; 


. - ‘ 9 ° ' 
“Isn't Eonie iny mistress, my own dear oye in summer, and in winter she used to 


| jieon her back, 


mistress ? 
“Could any one ever be half so kind or 
careful of ine as she is? 





And weren't the big lemon-tinted goose- 
berries bearing the es groundwards 
with the we of their sweetness, and 

raying to be pulled? A glorious old gar- 
ie indeed! 


But see, the dogs have got out of their | 
| would say. 


walks on their way to the paddock, and | 


kennels, and have come down the garden 


pussy runs to meet thei. 


“What! dogs in a garden?” u cry. 
Yes; but they weren't ordinary dogs, any 
more than it was an ordinary en. 

They were perinitted to stroll therein,but 


they were trained to keep the walks, and 
sinell, but never touch the flowers. 

They roamed through the rosery, they 
rolled on the lawn, they even slept in the 
beautiful sumimer-hbouses ; but they never 
committed a tault—but in theautuinn, when 
pears and apples dropped froin the trees, 
they were perinitted, and evon encouraged, 
to eat their fill of the fruit. 7 

And they inade good use of their privi- 
lege, too. 

These were pussy’s playmates all the 
year round—the iusmense black Newfound- 
ands, the princely boarhounds, the beauti- 
ful collies, and the one little rascal of a 
Scottish terrier. 

You never metthe dogs without also 
meeting Mirram, whether out in the coun- 





“Come out, my dear, do come 

you shall play with my tail." “7A, end 
But it was a thoughtless of Mi 

cad naiie fish as well,notto at once 

let kittie bave her tail tw play with ; but no, 
“Sit there, wy dear, al Be to ine,” she 


Kittie would do that for just a litt) 

Vv demure she bostes + but oe 
can’t be demure long, you know ; and then 
there would commence the wildest, madd 
merriest game of romps between the two 
that ever was seen or heard of; but alwa 


_ when the fun got too exciting for ber, kittie 





try roads or at home, on the leas or in the | 


‘Does she ever forget to give me milk | 
| of a morning, or to share with me her own 


dinner and tea? 


filled with the purest, freshest water? and 
does she forget that I need a comfortable bed 


| at night ? 


This would be an appeal that youcouldn’t | 


resist, and vou would give her a saucerful 


of nice new inilk, telling ber at the same 


time that it was very naughty of herto de 
vour poor birds, whe coine and cheer us 
with their songs both in winter and in sum- 
mer. 

Another morning she would come hop- 
ping inthrough the open) window, when 

u least expected her, and say Mirrain in 

he most kindly tone, 

This would, of course, mean, ‘(iood 
morning to you. I'm glad to see you down- 
Stairs at last. 

“I've been up and out ever since 
rine. 

And ob! such fun I've been having. You 
can't conceive what a tine morning it isjand 
what a treat it is to rise early.” 

And now, having introduced this) little 

uss to you by naine, I must tell you some- 

ing about her plavinates, and say a word 
or two about the place she lived in, and her 


sun- 


life in general, and alter that show you how | 5” . al : 
ay atone time came tw grief on account | that apple was quite s tight to witness, 
{ 


of a little fault sho had. 

Of course, we all have our faults, which 
we should strive to conquer, and 1 may as 
well confess at once what Mirram'’s was. 
Well, it was—thought!eossn ess. 

The first and the chief of pussy's play- 
mates, then, was her child-aistress, 

Would you like to know what her name 
was? 

I will tell you with pleasure ; 
you hear it 'u sure 
strange one. 

She had two Christian narmes—the first 
was Fredabel, the second was Inez, Freda- 
bel Inez (the latter being Spanish). 


and when 
you will say it isa 


| tall apple-tree, 


“No; tiny mistress may carry me as mnuch 
as she pleases, but no one else shall.”’ 


Now Mirrain wasa mighty bunter,but she | 


was also very fondof play; and when the 
dogs were inthe kennels on very bright 
sunshiny days, and her little mistress was 
in the nursery learning her lessons, as al! 
geod children do, Mirraus would have to 
play alone. 

She wasn’t afraid of the bright sunshine, 
if the dogs were ; she would race up intoa 
and, laving herself full 


| length on a branch, blink and stare at the 


great sun for half an hour at a time. 

“Oh! she would ery, “this resting and 
locking at the sun is very lazy work. I must 
play. 

**Let me see, what shall I do? Oh! I have 
it; I'll knoek an apple down—then,burrah! 
for a game of ball.” 

And she would hit a big apple, and down 


| it would roll on the broad gravel-path ; and 


“But,” you will say, ‘is Fredabel Span- , 


jah too, because | heard of such a 
naine before?" 

No, Iam quite sure vou never did; for 
this reason; no child was ever called by that 
nawe before, the fact belug thac her papa 
invented the name for her, as it was the 
Only way he could see to getout of a dilein- 
ina, or difficulty. 

And here was the dilemma. When 
pussy'’s mistress was quite a baby, her two 
aunts caine to see her,and they bad no 
sooner seen her than they boll loved her 


never 


very much; so they both went one morning | 


into her papa’s study, and the following 
conversation took place ; 

*Good morning, brother,’ said one aunt. 
“I love your baby very, very mach, and I 
want you to call herafer ine her first naine, 
mind you—and when she grows up she 
won't lose by it." 

*“g00d morning, brother.” said the other 
aunt. “Talso love vourdear baby very 
much, and if you call her first name alter 
= when she grows up suell gain by 

Lad 


Well, when baby's papa heard both the 
aunts speak like this, wa was very much 
perplexed, and didn't know what to do, be- 
cause be didn't want to offend either the one 
aunt or the other. 

Butafera great deal of cogitation, he 

himselfof a happy thought or 
rather, I should say, a happy thought took 
ym of hin. 

You see the name of the one aunt was 
Freda, and the name of the other was Bella, 
@o what inore natura! than that baby's papa 
should compound a name for her between 
the two, ool call ner Fredabel. 

So he did, and bth aunts were pleased 
and merry and happy. 

But atthe time our tale begins baby 
hadn't grown up, nor anything like it; she 
was just a little child of not unuch over four 
years old. 

Now, asthe one aunt always called her 
Freda andthe other Bella, and as every- 
body else called her Fenie, I think we had 
better follow everybody else's exampleand 
eall her Eenie, to». 


Was Eeuie pretty, did you ask? Yes she 


was pretiy, and, whut is iM better than be- | 


down pussy would go, 
with fun; and the game that ensued with 


It was lawn-tennis, cricket, and football 
all in one, 

Then, when quite tired of this, she would 
thrust the ~ a under the grass for the 
slugs to make their dinner of, and off she 
would trot to Knock the great velvety bees 
about with her gloved paws, 

She would soon tire of this though, be- 
cause she found the bees such serious fel- 
lows, 

She would hit one, and Knock it, maybe, 
a vard away’; butthe bee would soon yet 
up again. 

*“Itis all very well for vou, M iss Puss,"’ 
the bee would say; “your life is all play, 


paddock ; she pulled daisies to throw at the 


and in mere wantonness 
= pellets of snow at the great boarhound 
imoselt. 
The dogs all loved her. Once, when she 
was out with the dogs on a coinmnon, a great 


| enarly bulldog came along, and at once ran 
“Does she not always have my saucer 


to kill poor Mirram. 
You should have seen the commotion 
that ensued. 


| 


| 


| u 


back n into her pigeon-hole, ap. 


popped 


| pearing again in a few moments in the most 


provoking manner, 


What nights these were for Mirram 
how pleasantly they were spent, oo 
quickly 4 perbaps no one but 
pussy and her little friend could tell. 

When tired of ag and running, like 
two feline madcaps, Mirriim would propune 
a song, and while the stars glittered over. 
head, or the moon shone brightly down on 
them, they would seat theimnsel vera lovingly 
side by side and engage in a duet. 

Now, however pleasant cats’ music eard 
at nidnight may appear tothe pussies them. 
selves, it certainly is not conducive to the 
sleep of anv nervous invalid who ma 
happen to dwell in the neighboring houses, 
or very soothing either. 

Mirram found thisout to hercost one 
evening, and so did the kitten as well, tor 
window wgs suddenly thrown open not 


| very far from where they sat. 


“Ah!” said Mirrain, ‘‘that is sure to be 
some one who is delighted with our music, 
and is going to throw something nice to 

s.’"’ 
Alas! alas! the something did come, but 


it wasn’t nice. It took the shape of a decan. 


“It is our cat,” they all seeined to cry, ina@ tor of water and an old boot. 


kind of canine chorus. 
ourcat!’ And they all ran tosave her. 
No, they didn’t kill bim, though the 


boarhound wanted to; but the biggest New- | 


foundland, a large-hearted fellow, said, 
“No, don’t let us kill him, be doesn’t know 


| ory.”” 





/ but I think her 


her face beaming | 


So he took the cur, and trailed him to the 

nd and threw him in; and next time that 

og net Mirrain he walked past her very 
quietly indeed! 

Mirram loved all the dogs about the place; 
reatest favorite was the 
wee wire-haired Scottisirterrier. 

Perhaps it was because he was about her 
own size, or perhaps it was because he was 
so very ugly thatshe felt kind a pity for 
him. 

But Miriam spent a good deal of time in 
his company, and they used to go trotting 
away together along the lanes and the 
hedges, and sometimes they wouldn't re- 
turn for hours, when they would trot home 
again, keeping close cheek-by-jowl, and 


| looking very happy and very funny. 


Broom this little dog had been called, pro- 
bably in a frolic, and froin some fancied re- 
seinblance between his general appearance 
and the hearth-brush. 

His face was saucy and impudent, and 
sharp as needles; his bits of ears cocked up, 
and his tiny wicked-looking eyes glanced 
from under his shaggy eyebrows, as if they 
had been boatinan-beetles. 

I doen't think Broom was ever afraid of 


‘Our cat—our cat— 


| 





| anything, and very important the little dog , 


but I've got work to do, for I cannot forget | 


that, brightly though the sun is shining 
now, before long, cold dismal winter will 
be here, and very queer I should look if I 
hadn't laid up a store of nice honey to keep 
mie alive.” 

And away the bee would go, huinming a 


tune to himself, and) Mirrain would spy a | 


pur of butterflies floating high over the 
scarlet-runners, but not bigherthan Mirram 
could spring. She eouldn’t caiteh then, 
though. 

“Novo, Miss Puss,’ the butterflies would 
savy; ‘we don't want you to play with 


keep vour paws to vourselt.”’ 

And away they would fly. 

Then perhaps Mirram would find a toad 
crawling among the straw berry-beds. 

“You re ater the fruitaren't you?’ Pussy 
would say, touching it gentiv on the back. 

“No, not at all,” the toad would reply. «1 
wouldn't touch a strawberry for the world; 
the gardener put ime bere to cateh the slugs; 
he couldn ‘tget on without ine at all.” 

“Well, go on with your work, Mr. 
Toad,’ she would reply ; ‘I'm off." 

And what a glorious old garden that was 
for pussy to play in, and for her mistress to 
play in! 

A-rainbling old place, in which you 
might lose vourself, or, if you bad a com- 
peunion, play at hide-and-seek till you were 
tired. 

And every kind of flower grew here, and 
every kiod of fruit and veyetable as wel! ; 
just the kind of garden to spend a long 
suiminer’s day in. 

Never mind though the day was so hot 
that the birds ceased tosing, and sat panting 
all agape on the apple-boughs—so hot that 
the very fowls forgot to cackle or crow, and 
there wasn't a sound save the bum of the 
myriads of insects that flaated everywhere 
around, vou wouldn't mind the beat, tor 
wasn't there plenty of shade, arbors of cool 
foliage, and tents made of creepers ’—and 
ob! the brilliancy of the sunny marigolds, 
the scarlet clustered geraniuins, the lark- 
spurs, purple and white, and the crimson- 
pain lin ams. 

No, you wouldn't mind the beat; weren't 
there Strawberries as large a8 eggs and as 


pretty, very kind and good. So | cold as ice? 
= CS ones verte: | And weren't there trees laden with crim- 
Ghe had a sweet, lovely face, had Eenie. | son and yellow raspberries? 


wo wonder that everbody loved her. 


’ us. | 
We don't wantany third party, so please | 


and pussy looked when returning from a 
rainble. 


They{had secrets of great moment between | 


them, without a doubt. 


Perhaps,if her mistress had asked Miriam | 


where they went together, and what they 
did, Mirram would eve replied in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Oh! vou Know, tny dear mistress, we go 
hunting along by the bedgerows and by the 
ponds, and in the dark forests, and we ineet 
with such thrilling adventures! We cap- 


ture indoles, and we capture great rats and | 
| frightful hedgehogs, and Broom is so brave 


he will grapple even with a weasel ; and one 
day he conquered and killed a huge pole 
cat! Yes, he isso brave, and nothing can 


| ever come over me when Broom is near." 


Now, no one would have doubted that, in 
such a pretty pleasant country home as 
hers, with such a kind mistress, and so 
inaay playmates,pusey Mirrain would have 
been as happy as ever a pussy could be. 

So she was, asa rule ; 
cause sbe bad that ove little fault—thought- 
lessuiess. 

Ab! those little fauits, bow ofteu will 
they not lead us into trouble! 

I don't say that pussy ever did anythin 
very terrible to cause her mistress grief. 

she never did eat the canary, for instance. 

But she often stopped away all nizht, and 
thus caused little Kenie much anxiety. 

Pussy always confessed her tault, but she 
Was So thoughtless that the very next moop- 
light night the same thing occurred azain, 
and Mirram never thought while she was 
eujoving herself out of doors, that Eenie 
was suflering sorrow for her eake at home. 

Un the flat roof of ahouse where Mirram 
often wandered inthe moonlight wasa tiny 
pigeon-bole, so small she couldn't creep in 
to save her life even, but from this pigeon- 


| zil, repeats the gengi/; .. 


One night pussy Mirram had stayed out 
very much lonyer, and Eenie had gone to 
bed crying, because she thought she would 
never, neversee her Mirram nore. 

Thoughtless Mirram! At that moment 


; she was once again on the roof, 
any better; let us just refresh his mem- | ~ 7 and the 


kittie’s face was at the pigeon-hole. Mirram 
was sitting up in the most coaxing manner 
possible. 

“Come out again,’’ she was saying to kit- 
tie, ‘come out in. Do come out to—” 

She didn't see that terrible black cat steal- 
ing up behind; but she heard the low threat- 
ening growl, and spgjang round to confront 
her and defend bersell 








The fight was fie oof ~. while it 
lasted, and poor — F ‘ whet 
The black cat had V4... pees, . 

“Ob !’ she sobbe, ;. ¥ 
blinding tears on f ~ 
never left ry mistr?’ a hp 


whatever shall I dd“ 
You see Mirrain @ .¥! 

fal now; but then arom. « 

pentance came when Iwo) — 
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Aw EXUBERAN@® ©” ; 

traveler, who has j: 


plorers that the exp ;; . 
the principal obstag, _- we 
sojourn iv that pa: 1° 
roaches swarin in .. 


inroads of an army?" * 


forth trom every G7 _— ane y 
scorpions are int; “*¥6 “4% 2. vn: ye 
small red insect ¢ ' the “nfcuim” is aa 
intolerable annoy:...6; at certain hours of 
the day the air is Beack with flies and mes 
quitos ; and ants are a universal plague. To 
baffle these last named foes of he was 
obliged w keep his entire collections on 
hanging shelves the cords of which were 
soaked in copaiba. “The most destructive 
antin Brazil,” be says, “is the sanba It 
will strip trees of the foliage in a single 
night, and in many places orange trees cap- 
not be grown forthis reason. The toca- 
deira isa very large ant,the Lite of which is 
poisonous and makes a painful sore. I was 
once rendered unable to work fora week 
from a bite received from _, -f these ants 
Some species trave*?~' 2 “bodies, mareh- 
ing in straight lind 4#4f never turning to the 
right or left. Ifa house lies ir the track 0: 

one of these marching bodies, unless they 
are completely exterminated they will pass 


‘throngh. Nothing will be injured, but 


ut not always, be- | 


| the visitation. 


little Johnny pia#ing beside 


hole a bonnie wee kitten used often to pop | 


out and play with Mirram. 

Where the pigeun-bole led to, or what 
was away beyond it, pussy couldn't even 
conjecture, though she often watched and 
wondered tor bours,then put in her head to 
have a peep; but all was dark. 

Perbaps, when she was quite 
wondering, and was JUS gOlnmg to retire for 
the night, tke little face woul appear, and 
Mirrim would forget all about her mistress 
in the joy of meeting her smal! friend. 

Mirrim would look, 


tired of 


Thea how p 
| ieee y she would purr, and say to 


the kitten 


every crack and eramny will be erplo 
and not a spider or a cockroach will survive 
They are, therefore, 

ed as friends, and their advent is always 
welcomed. Go where you will in j 
you will meet anta You live, sleep, 
eat with theu:i—and eat them, tvo. 


——— oa 


How pleasant it is to on the innocent 
amusement of vy childhood! There 
, the we 

inted fence. He draws his dainty fingers 
over the moist surface, making arabesqees 
and undecipherable bierog!y pre ; 
would set an antiquary into hysterics 
joy. Johnny's new suit is made picta r 





ue 


by its borrowings from tue fence, a0 “ 
, face and hands are effectually Jiscue™ 
the pigment. Happy, careless prwanon 
childhood! Andpere comes Johnay 
mother. How eag.""*- she seizes her fon 
ing! How closely = ”” im to her ith 
embrace! Now sh has disappeared re 
her darling within‘ttors. What are |, 
sounds which issu@thence! It » ee 
voice. Is he laughing wert) gabe ot 
membrrnee of hia *-‘aagort? Pe a gaid 
but it does not sous, , ghter. “8 
we say, happy, harry ci ou 
So ia > 
Weak Lexos arg Caceltt ns 
~ persistent Cough, which Dr- ays 
pectorant may be relied oa © oan 


| 


cures also both Asthma and Broachi® 
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Great truths are often said in the fewest 


words. 
Perseverance is the best school for manly 


virtue. 
It is much easier to settle a point than act 


upou it. 

Duty never frowns but upon those who 
spun her. 

What sunshine is to flowers smiles are to 
bumanity. 

We are no longer happy a8 soon as we 
wish to be happier. 

The winner is he who gives himself to his 

work body and soul. 

Sow good services ; sweet remembrances 
will grow from them. 

Let not the stream of your life always be 
a murmuring stream. 

It1s upon the smvoth ice we slip; the 
roughest path ts safest. 

Many secretly seek themselves in what 
they do, and know it not. 

Troubles borrowed and stolen outnumber 
by far all others in the world. 

He that wrestles with us strengthens our 
pervei snd sharpens our skill, 

Sleep is a generous thief; it gives to 
strength what It steals from time. 

Out in the world men show us two sides 
In their character; by their freside, only one. 

Very many seek knowledge not so much 
for the trutb as for the speculation there is in it, 

Old men’s eyes are like old men’s memo- 
ries; they are strongest for things a long way off. 

Knowledge is not what we read, but what 
we hold;and we arealways judged by the use we make 
of it. 

Life is a battle. From its earliest dawn 
to ite latest breath we are struggling with some- 
thing. 

If you desire to win a friend, lend him 
your money; if you desire to get rif of a friend, ask 
him for it. 

Temperance is reason’s girdle and pas- 
sion’s bridle, the strength of the soul and the founda- 
tion of virtue. 

There is something higher than looking on 
all ddes of aquestion, It is .» have the charity to be- 
lieve that there is another «'’"sS 


it we hug, of all the 


OF fF niguee vows 


ae Lene’ 089 ete 
Ta gh anacaob mR carry no more out of 
Pilber¢-2——— Sete 


press. M .. <=-~<~ become when ab- 


Co > swe ALL! It is only thoughts 
A otha le great. 
— =. and keeping it un- 
=> “1. tings. The former is a 
».-eant duty. 
, not to be run upon 


- vy step, little by little, 
’ wealth, wisdum and 






PILES 
be ie wb& Oteie 
bits oriineds. 

stiylobati’. 3 heart prematurely, 


» while a kind beneficent 

a BVI Gat id makes old age flour- 
oe a wt: yee 
‘ bo %6@GRe 0° 


. 


ath ins! : a friend of a fool, 

iat date oe - ¥ ‘your expense without 
Pus * . . ta ool so much as the idea 
of haviug ‘tus. asensit, “Son. 


TK 

Heaven is the day u.,,jwhich grace is the 
dawn; the rich, ripe fruit of “ hich grace is the lovely 
flower; the inner shrine of that most glorious temple 
te which grace forms the approach and outer court. 


Nothing is so good or wholesome as the 
simple truth; and he who helps us to find out a single 
and real thing about ourselves, dues us a far greater 


— than he could by indiscriminately undervalu- 
ng us. 


We can easily manage if we will onjy 
take, each day, the burden appointed for it. But 
the load will be toe heavy for us if we add to its 


weight the burden of to-morrow before we are called 
to bear it. 


Knowlea, ~—-ot_ wisdom; it is only the 
Taw waterial from whiny = Deautiful fabric of wis- 
dom is produced. Each One, therefore, should not 
spend his days in gatherip< materials, and sv live and 
die without a shelter. 


Independent is he who has no wants which 
be cannot gratify without the least risk of being over- 
taken by debt or tempted to dishonor, a man ten 
times richer, but with twenty times more wants, is, in 
Teality, twice as poor. 


There is a sunshine in the mind, a happy 
temper of disposition, which far outweighs all exter- 
nal advantages, but this sunshine of the mind the 
man of honor and probity only experiences. No bribe 
can purchase it for the unjust; no black devices, no 
mean acts, can pluck it from the upright. 


It is not the indolent »r the easily worked 
man that has the necessary amount of leisure for the 
attaloment of some desirable local or general object. 
It is rather the busy man who, by the careful husband- 
ing of fractions of time which other less thoughtful 
people would waste, cam and does achieve incompara- 
bly great and valuable results. 


A common sin of housekeepers is worry 
~Wworrying for fear the work will not be done, or 
oo may happen for : hich one is not prepared. 
— who will worry. w!') always find enough to 
F tig about. « + ~'? o\ink of the work to be 
one, but the wise nousekee: er will have a plan for 
each day, and follow it as arly as possible. 


Do not become seli-indulgent. Do not 
talk about leaving to the yor'ng the tasks of life, or 
About getting ons of vy. Getout of nobody's 
_ and, abuvi tand in your own way. 

, Dot step out of the ranks that is, do not step out 
nen. te with the spirit of the age in which you 
the lin ove the young, be young yourself; keep ia 


young. With them, Live with them. 





¢ of sympathy and feeling with those who are | 
| whea there is work to be done. 


Love, like the plague, is often communi- 
cated by cloth*ng and money. 


The hearts of pretty women are like bon- 
bons wrapped up in enigmas. 


Kisses by people who no longer love each 
other are merely collated yawns. 


Mrs. Jesse James announces that any. 
thing that may be said about her is not so. 


A French idea: When womencannot be 
revenged, they dv as children do—they cry. 


It takes a girl about four hours longer to 


wash the front windows of a house than the back win- 
dows, 


Woman among savages is a beast of bur. 
den; in Asia she is a piece of furniture ; in Euzope she 
is & spolied child. 


It isa man’s belief that when a woman 
was made jewels were invented only to make her the 
more mischievous. 


We meet in society many beautiful and 
attractive women whom we think would make exc !- 
lent wives—for our friends. 


To be ‘‘thirsty’’ is not the right way to 
say it now that technical terms are fashionable. 
To ‘‘euffer from polydipsia *’ is the correct thing. 


The thappiest disposition on record is the 
woman In this city who smiled when told of her hus- 
band's death and who @irted with the undertaker at 
his funeral, 


A Southwark belle, who is soon to be 
married, started out yesterday to furnish her new 
home, Her first purchases were a.smail sofa and a 
corn-popper. 


An Italian lady knows forty languages 
and talks thirty-two, yet when she gets mad, ali 
this knowledge Is of no use, for her husband can only 
understand one of them. 


A Massachusetts paper gives utterance to 
loud-voleed complaints at the depredations cominit- 
ted by well-dressed female pickpockets at recent 
chureh fairs in that town. 


Two Iowa women pounded a preacher 
because the head of their family had been expelled 
from the church. The preacher was a gov deal 
taken back ; but the man wasn‘t. 


Necessity is the motherof invention. A 
city woman, finding it impossible to keep a tidy on an 
easy chair, has accomplished the same end by sewing 
it on the back of her husband's dressing gown. 


A western young man aged eighteen has 
eloped with a married woman three scores of years. 
This esthetic craze for antiquities is becoming alto- 
gether too general, and threatens tc cause trouble. 


a 
What the Emperor Gustavus admired in 
the fair Beata was simply that he fancied she liked 
himth, and had the five bnndred millions of women 
who adorn the face of the earth, done the same, he 
would have felt bound to reciprocate the feeling to 
all. 


The Countess of Blessington, who was al- 
most as wise as she was handsome, has left a few out- 
spoken opinions, of which one is that ** Men can pity 
the wrong inflicted by other men on the gentler sex, 
but never those which they themselves inflict on 
women.*’ 


‘‘My wife won’teven hear of my going 
to the theatre with another lady.’’ said Johnson. 
Ragbag didn't seem to construe Johnson's remark 
aright, for he said, *‘Won'teh? Don't be too sure of 
it. Ithought my wife wouldn't, but she did, and I 
had a fearful time about it.*’ 


Jones, who possessed no musical ear, was 
hugely enraptured at the vocal fireworks of a poor 
singer ata recent concert, ‘‘Don't you think she Is 
splendid? *’ he inquired of a musician nearby. ‘‘I 
think she isa glorious screecher,*’ was the truthful 
response ; and Jones was satisfied. 


A bride, who was married at her father’s 
farm house in Harford county, Md., last week wore 
wild flowers at the throat and Inthe hair. The par- 
lor where the ceremony was performed was decorated 
with wild flowers only—arbutus, violets, dug-tooth 
violets and spring beauties, 


The case altered :—‘‘Poor little thing,"’ 
said Mrs. Shuttle. ‘‘ilere it tells in the paperof a 
baby seal that lost its mother and went swimming in 
the great lonely Pacific until some kind sailors pickea 
itup. It’s areal touching little story.*’ ‘‘Well, you 
needn't feel bad about it. It wasn't the kind of seals 
they make fur cloaks from, *’ said Job Shuttle, grumMy. 
‘Oh, then it don’t make so much difference,*’ and 
she turned to review the marriage and death notices, 


The bride of a Wisconsin wedding was 
astonished by receiving from a friend a pir of 
trousers, with the message :—‘*Loaned for the part 
you are to play.’* The bridegroom construed the 
garment as an insult, and the guests unanimously 
agreed that some decisive form of resentment ought 
tobe shown. While the excitement was high, the 
friend arrived in equal perturbation, and explained 
that the trousers should have gone tea fellow for 
wearin an amateur entertainment, while a piece of 
silverware should have come to the wedding. 


It is sometimes amusing to see the trifles 
that weigh with the great. At a reception of the 
Diplomatic Corps by the Queen of Italy, the Queen's 
lady-in-waiting noticed that the train of a member of 
the Belgian Legation, did not seem as long as eti- 
quette prescribed, and mentioned the fact to the 


Queen, The Queen sent for the dean of the corps and | 
begged him to ask If the train was of the propet | 
length. The lady sent for her husband, went into sa | 


ante-room, jtook scissors, cut off her train and sent it 
to the lady-in-watting, with the request that she 
would measure the train herseif, and let her know 
the result. 


Mary is very kindto her mamma. When | 


her mamma is busy washing the floor, Mary remwsins 
at home and ‘performs pretty operatic airs apon the 
piano to gladden ber dear mamena’s heart. When her 
mamma nas sewing to 60, Mary atte by her side and 
reads entertaining stories to herseif. In sbort, Mary 
does everything she can to lighten ber mother’s toti 
and make her happy. As the chief delight im life ts 
seeing others happy, Mary gives her mamma every 
possible opportunity to sew heppinoess in her daughter. 
Some daughters are 80 neglectful of their mammas’ 
happiness as to selfishly refrain from piano-playing 


Cape Colony last year exported $22,500, - 
000 worth of diamonds. 


Lace frills are worn around the neck and 
wrists as much as ever. 


New mown hay and putty are two new 
shades lately brought out. 


Stamped gold-figured stockings come to 


imitate the goid-embroldered ones. 


A Bermuda lily, bearing 145 flowers en 


one stem, is on exhibition in New York. 


It is the fashion among the French aris- 
tocracy to wear black silk underclothing. 


The Saturday Review does not remem- 
ber a single mentioa of cats in Holy Writ. 


A young man of Seneca, Ks., eloped with 
the girl his brother was to have married the next 
day. 

At the last elections in France only about 
1,000, 000 of the 10,000,000 registered voters went to the 
polls 


- 


Queen Victoria's youngest daughter, Bea- 
trice, is to marry Prince Frederick William of 
Hesse. 


A gentleman of St. Louis named Baby 
has made application for leave to change his name to 
Barbee, ; 


By the capsizing of a boat recently at 
Pullman, Ill., a pleasure party of 12 persons were 
drowned. 

The output of coal from the mines of Ala- 


bama has increased from 1,000 tons in 1872 to 400,000 
tons in 1881, 


The present value of the property of the 
Trinity Church corporation ta New York is estimated 
at $50, 000, 000. 

There has been an immense demand for 
fine fancy metal candlesticks aud fine porcelain and 
metal oll-lamps this season. 


Fewer foreign carpets are sold than for- 
merly, on account of the improved quality of Ameri- 
can manufacture tn this line, 


Mr. Wall, of Nebraska, has eaten 102 eggs 
ata sitting, and bays that sea-sickness is a pleasure 
compared to some other kinds. 


It is said that the Queen of Italy never 
wears a bonnet in summer If she can help it, covering 
her head only with a mantilla or veil. 


Patrick Troy, being about to die, at Joliet, 
caused a priest and two friends to carry him out to a 
shed, There he moved a board aside, and out rolled 
$3, 500. 

A Ravenna priest has invented an electri- 
cal apparatus by means of which, in case of fire, all 
the doors of a theatre can be instantaneously and 
simultaneously opened. 


A man in Wayne county, N. Y., is suing 
a achool-teacher for the value of a Jack-knife which 
he took from his son, a pupil in the school, two years 
ago, and failed to return. 


Prof. Vennor predicts a cold and wet sum- 
mer, to be followed by a winter of exceptionally 
heavy snow storms and very cold weather. The sum- 
mer of 1883 will probably be like that predicted for 
1882, 


The memorial of the bicyclists to the se- 
lect committee on railways, in England, estimates the 
number of bicycle riders at 10,000in London alone, 
and the total number throughout the British reali at 
100, 000. 


A letter mailed seventeen years ago, was 
found the other day in the casing of a car which was 
undergoing repairs in Chicago, It was addressed toa 
lady in Joliet, Lil., and, being forwarded, found its 
owner. ” 


The treasury department has been in- 
formed that counterfeit $ gold pleces have made their 
appearance in Iowa of the dates of 1474 and la, They 
tre reported tu be well executed, but are of light 
welght. 


Some of the finest walnut trees in the 
mountains of North Carolina have been sold at #0 
each just as they stand in the woods, the purchasers 
reserving the privilege to take them away within a 
vertain number of years. 


While almost exactly two-thirds of the 
members of the United States House of Representa- 
tUves are lawyers, in the English House of Commons 
only 118 out of 6% belong to the legal profession, a 
trifle over one-sixth. 


A young man who was playing billiards 
ina San Antonio saloon, bet that he could put a bil- 
Hiard-ball in his mouth. He made the attempt, and 
succeeded; but two surgeons had to work on him for 
an hour before the ball could be extricated. 


A cow with her calt, belonging to Wm. 
Heath, of Columbus, Ga., stopped at a brook to 
drink. A large ram that had beea standing on the 
opposite bank, walked up to the cow, gave her a batt 
square in the forehead, [killing her instantly. 

On a Sunday evening ® watchman in 4 
Troy factory helped his dilatory dog Into the bullding 
on the toe of his boot. On all week days now the dog 
enters the factory as usual, bat no amount of coaxing 
can get him anywhere near the building on the Sab- 
bath. 

At Oroville, Cal., recently, Mr. J. G. 
Vanmeter was moving a hive of bees, and it Is sup- 
posed thata bee flewin his throat, stinging him so 


ing the word ‘*bees,*’ and died from convulsions Ina 
short time. 





| Tacoma, Washington Territory, afew days since, in 
the marriage of a couple who bad been divorced from 
each other a year or more ago in California. The re- 
conciliation was consummated ot the deathbed of an 
only child, a beautiful boy, the father going at the 
summons of the mother to assist in nursing him. 
- EE 
If Nearly Dead 


| after taking some highly puffed upistuff, with long tes- 
timonials, turn to Hop Bitters, and have no fear of 
any Kiduey or Urinary Troubles, Bright's Disease 


Diabetes or Liver Complaint. These diseases cannot 
resist the curative power of Hop Bitters, besides, it is 
| the best family medicine on earth. 


HEALTH 18 WEALTH. 


HEALTE OF BODY 18 WEALSE oF MID. 
RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESULTENT. 


re blood makes sound Gesh, strong bone and a 
clear skin. If you would have your a your 
a er RO at 

r use 
SOLVENT. 

A remedy com of bagredionte of extraordina 
medical propert essential to purify, heal, vA 
and invigorate the broken-down and wasted y—- 

UICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and PEKMANENT in 
its treatment and cure, 

No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
signated, whether it be Scrofula, Consumption, oype- 
ills, Uleera, Soren, Sepery Bede, Ere or % 
Kheum, diseases of the Lungs, neys, ° 
Womb, Skin, Liver, Stomach, of Bew either 
chronic, or constitutional, the virus of the ie 
in the BLOOD which supplies the w lide 
and sopalre Sone ~ and was tlasues the 
system. unhealthy, process 
pair must be unsound, ie = 

The Sarsa Reeols not only is a 
compensating remedy, but secures harmonious 
action ot each of the *. It establishes threegh- 
out the entire system functional harmony, and eu 


pP- 
lies the blood vessels with o 
= pd | ane le a pure and healthy r= 


are re- 
moved; Sores and Uleers soon cured. Persona suf- 
fering trom Seroful Eruptive Diseases of the Eyes, 
Mouth, Kara, Lega, roatand Glands that have ac- 
cumulated and spread, either from unace ale- 
eases or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Bablii- 
mate, may rely upon a cure if the Sarsapariilian is 
continued a sufficient time to make ite impression on 
the system. 

One bottie contains more of the active princt ot 
medicines than any other preparation. Tafen ta 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others require five or six 

One Dellar Per hotsie. 


a 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FUR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 


TACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND CONT eioUus 
bi FASES TH NO} KMUNDE cD DOL- 
LARS EXPENDED FOROTHE rb. 
1c OR MEDICAL AT- 
ENDANCE, 

THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF [8 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN INTER- 
NALLY ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN, 
FROM WHATEYV 


ER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 
In all cases where ee or discomfort te expert 
enced, or if seized with Influenza, + mg we 
Fr ge Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, lous 
Cotte, Inflammation of the Kowels, Stomach, Lang 

Liver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever an 

Aue, or with Neuralgia, Headache, Te Doloreus, 
Toothache, Earache, Nervousness, Sleeplesenesa, 
or with Lumbago, Pain tn the Back or Kheumatism, 
or with Diarrhoea, Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery, 
or with Burns, Scalds of Bruises (hilbiains, Prost 
Kites, or with Strains, Cramps or Spasma, the appli- 
cation of RADWAY'S KEADY KELIEF will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperie 

ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in i 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, ures ronulate, pert y, cleanse, and crengtios. 

RADW Y'S PILLS for the cure of all disorde of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowela, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous eneenatt, Headache, Constipation, Costivenesa, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Bliliousness, Fever, In 4 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera, Warranted to effect a perfect 
eure. Purely vegetable, contaluing no mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs. 

Bg Oltwerve the following symptoms reaniting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the fend, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disguat of 
Food, Falnes: or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 





tations, Sinking or Sapeeereng at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Weba before the Might, 
Fever and Dall Palin in the Head, Deticiency of Pers- 
yiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 


he Side, Chest, Limbs, apd Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, ah gos 

A few doses of KADWAY'S VILELS willl free the 

system of all the above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and thetr cure, 
among which may be name d: 

“False and Trae,” 

“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 

“Radway on Scrofuin,"’ 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Sendaletter stampto RADWAY 4&4 (€0O., Ne. 3 
Warren Street, New York. 


B@ \oformation worth thousands will be seri to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dn. KADWAY'S old established K. KR. K. Kemepixs 
than the base and worthless imitationsof them, as 
there are False Kesolvents, Keilefs and Pilla, Be 
sure and ask for Kadway's, and see that the name 
**Kadway'' is onwhat you buy. 











that bis throat closed. Heentered the house, uttere | 


A little romance in real life oceurred in | 


NERVOUS: DEBILITY 


Teen and is the most rem- 
pe og bb $1 per vial, or 5 vials and vial 


of der for $5, sent post free om seostyt ma 
Hamonreve oclion Suro, Now Weed 


Established 1958. 
KEYSTONE State and Soapstone Works. 


B SMU MAMLAS 


alot moat )eawt: fal designs, and all other 
dey _ eo Work oa hand or madeto order. 
JOSEPH S. yy ag 
4 Balesroom : 121 TSN Ge, 
rae 1a} & 1213 Boring Garden &., Philada, 
Bend for SUustrated Catalogue and Price-Liat, 


| 
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“ANY ONE WILL DO.” 





A maiden once, 6 certain age, 

Te catch 6 busvand did eugage ; 

But having passed the prime of life 
In striving to become a wife, 
Without success, she thought It time 
To mend ibe fullies of her prime. 


Departing from the usual course 

Of paint, and such like, for resource, 
With ali her might this ancient maid 
Beneath the oak tree knelt and prayed, 
U sconscious that a grave old owl 

Was perched above—the mousing fowl ! 


"Wh, give—a husband give !'' she cried, 
**"While yet I may become a bride; 

Boon will my days of grace be o'er, 

And then like many maids before, 

I'll die without an early love, 

And pone to meet me there above! 


"Oh ! ‘tle a fate tow hard to bear; 

Then anewer this, my humble prayer, 

And, oh ! ahustend give to me!"* 

Just then the ow! up in the tree, 

lu deep bass tunes cried, ‘‘Whvo- whoo—whoo !"' 
‘Who, Lord? And dost Thou ask me who? 
Why—any one, good Lord, wil! do!"* 





Humorous. 


~ High-toned men—The tenor singers. 
Bologna is the link that unites man with 
the brute. 
The shad is a fish that 


comb fora backbone. 


wears a fine-tooth 





| 


How to keep yourself dry—Eat freely of | 


red herrings, and don't drink. 


Always ready to take a hand in conversa- 
tion —Deaf and dumb people. 


An Indian is classed as friendly when 
hed rather have you get him drunk than take your 
scalp. 


“Take that right away,’ said the young 
man to the walter, as he pointed toa saucer of whip- 
ped cream which nad been brought for his strawber- 
ries; ‘‘I didn't come here to get shaved, ** 


DR. KERLEY on RUPTURE 


WHAT HF HAS TO SAY OF DR. J. A. SHER- 
MAN'S TREATMENT, AFTER TESTING 
ITIN HIS WIFE'S CASF. 

The following is from the St. Louls Gluhr- Democrat: 
To the Editor of the Globe- Democrat 


lam, and have been, a practising physician In this 
city for the past ten years. My offie is at 9th and 





Montgomery, aud residence at Ferguson, St. Louts 
county, Mo. HKecently | have had occasion to look 
earefully into Dr. J. A. Sherman's system of treating 
rupture, and feel asthough I would be rendering a ser- 


vice to the aMlicted be directing their attention to 
it. Lam well aware thatanyone having a ruptureg 
either by neglect or lujurious truss pressure, may at 
any moment be arreste d with the horrors of strangu- 
lation. 

* * Family interest has compelled me to look 
tate this Sherman syrtem, and duty now prompts me 
to speak of it frankly. My wife has been the Viethin 
of rupture for the past seven years, and has suffered 
very much from it, notwithstanding | bave from the 

tried everything in the trues has. 1 have not 
ouly exhausted my own skill in her behalf, but I have 
have had the assistanee of some of the ablest physt- 
clans in this city, all to no purpose. Twas always a 

to perry from mv wife'se rithe val condition, and ake 
quently alarmed ine with syinptoms of strangula- 
tea. 

Suffice it to | that, having a conversation witb 
Dr, Sherman, and an explanation of his modus oper- 
andi, 1 was convinced of the correctness of his 
method, and resolved to have him treat my wife's 
pare. My reselution has been satisfactorily sustained 

he result, Since my wife received his treatment 
the rupture has not made its appearance, and, thou 2 
she could never wear a truss without suffe ring, s 
wears the Doctor's apnrliance wiih entire satiefas Foong 
end finds no tuconveuleuce from the ac companying 
treatment. 

Dr. Sherman's theory ts founded on sclentific prin- 
ciples. He alins to assist nature to regain her normal 
condition, by acting upon the serous surfaces, excit- 
ing cosgulable lyinph, producing adhesions, and thus 
completely obitteratiog the hernotal openings. 

is manner of accomplishing this object ts of little 
or no luconventence to the P. iKlent. Dspeak of it from 
po other cause than the public good, fee ting assured 
pet whosoever applies to him te recelv« ws relief 

oped for. K. M. KERLEY. M.D 

t. Louls. Mo. 


DE. BER. EY WRITES To 4 BOSTON INQUIRER. 


Prescott, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

AEs, For the last year t have been living at 
Ferguson, Mo. Yours of the 7th instant to head this 
A.M. Inquiring about Dr. i A. Sherman's treat- 
ment. If vou have a hernis, or rupture sometimes 

allied, go, by all means, and consult Dr. Sherman, 
fie has the most perfect cure for it LT have ever met 
with. He made a perfect core upon mv wife. If vou 
gee Dr. Sherman, present my regards; tell him to 


tfully, 
R. M. 


writetowe. Yours respe 


KERLEY, M.D. 
Ferguson, Mo., Feb. 11. 
A Catholic Priest Writes the Following Con- 
cerning His Cure. 


Indisputable Endorsement of Dr. Sherman's 
Humane aod Successful Treatinent. 





St. Bonaventure'’s Seminary and College, 
1 wth N. Y., Jan. 10, bao. 
Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, i Broadway, — =. 
Dear fir ; Dealled at vour office, 241 Kroacwav, N. 
Y., some time since to luform you that Lan: entirely 


cured of my large rupture, an 
euccessful treatineut of my case. As I did not then 
have the pleasure of seeing vou I now take this occa. 
slow to thank vou. IL was truly a sufferer before I had 
the a good fortune of consulting vou, but frow the time 
menced vour treatment L felt secure and com 
fortable before my perfect: restoration, which now 
thant God, ts accomplished. Accept mv gratefu 
Mhanks, and be assure! that | will always deem it a 
reand aduty to suffering humanity te recom- 
d the ruptured to call on you and be restored, as 
ve been. Lam, dear sir, vours truly 

Brother NIOOL LUDW 1G, OLS. F. 

When Mr. Ludwig called on Dr. Sherman his ru 
jietuad =< uite large, fully the size of a quart dae 


to thank vou for vour 


DR. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 





ae 





much from it and the various trusses | 


had wend. He has been cured for several mouths, 

had discontinued the treatment when he called at Dr. 

Sherman's office ast spring, and his letter shows how 

ratefui he feeisin the enjoyment of a sound body. 

an emphatic endorsement from a ¢ ‘atholte priest, 

who rarely endorse anything, ard never unless it ts 

pigly Meritorivus, inust be encouraging to those who 
have little faith. 

Thecure of rupture ts effected by Sherman's method 
ot operation, simply br external local spplications, 
both mechanical and medicinal, made daily by the 

ent, whocan periorm any kind of labor during 
treatment, with safety from the danger of inflamed 


rupture, and withont tnterfering with the cure 
saad photographic likenesses of bad cases. be- 
fore aed cure. mailied for 10 cents 
Personal attendance necessary Patients residing 
out of the city can receive treatment, and return home | 


the same day. 
Princt efice, 51 
Walnut st. 


roadway, New York 


hila., Pa., aod 43 Milk street, 


Days of consultation at the @fferent of- | 
principal 


9 “wil be gives on ap 


Branch | 


(From the Toledo Blade.) 


SURPRISING EFFECTS 


OF EXTRACT OF CELERY 





AND CHAMOMILE UPON THE 


WERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS. 


AS INVARIABLY PRODUCED BY DR. 
C. W. BENSON'S CELERY AND 
CHAMOMILE PILLS. 


They have been tested time and time again, and al- 

ways with satisfactory results. This preparation just 
mects the necessities of the case. Let me state just 
what my I’ills are made to cure, and what they have 
cured and WILL cCUng: Neuralgia, Nervousness, 
Sick Headache Nervous Headache, Dvspeptic Head- 
ache, Sleeplessness, Paralysis and Dyspepsia, These 
diseases are all Nervous diseases. Nervousness em- 





braces nervous weakness, irritation, despondency, 
melancholy, and a restless, dissatisHed, miserable | 
state of mind and body, indescribable. | 

These are some of the symptoms of nervousness; 
now, to be fully restored to health and happiness is a 
priceless boon, and yet for ®) cents you can 
yourself that there 1S a cure for you, and for $5. at 
the very furthest that cure can be fully secured 
These Pills are all they are represented to be, and are 
guaranteed to give satisfaction if used as directed, 
and WILL CURE any case. 

For sale by all druggists. Price, 530 cents a box. 
Depot, 106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore,Md. By mail, 
two boxes for §1., or six boxes for, $2.0, postage free, 
to any address 


. 2. 2 ees 


DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE} 


ie Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, ‘ 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, J 
ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, . 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BIST toilet 
dressingin THE V/ORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both interna) 
and external treatment. 
All &rst class driiggists haveit. Price§1. per package. 


& & & & & & 


C. N. CRITTENTON, New York, is Wholesale 
Agent for Dr. C. W. Benson's remedies, 


= OYMENT 17.12% 











4 expenses, ness honorable, per. 
manent, and easily enses. Br rite - 
OO., 366 George direct, Cincinaau, O 


ORS. or60 i wig 6, no Zalike,Chromo Cards with 
Oname lee. b. bv. Gilbert, P. , Mee Higganum, Ct, 





satisfy ; 


#ORGANS:- 


’ PiveO-taves, one 3-5 Sets Reeds, eg 
including Swh- Base, Oclave cores 
Bolid Biack 


Book and Music, in Weints Ones 





igh Top, as above. 


ONLY $30. 


Tuts Oncax 18 BuiILt OW THE "ong 
The Famous Heethovren 


27 Stops, 10 Sets Reeds, $90. 
Boon to advance to $125. Order now. Remit by 
Bank Draft, Post Office Order, or Registered 
Letter. Boxed and shipped without a Moment's 
Delay. Ca’ we Free. Address or call upon 


«DAMIEL F, BEATTY Washing, New Jersey. 


‘WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 
New Edition, 118,000 Words, 


(3000 more than any other English e000 ) 
a Colored Filates, 3000 ‘’ 
. (nearly three times the number 

in any other Hict’y,) also contains a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary giving brief important facts 
concerning over 00 nu persons. 

Recommended by State Supt's of Education in 
36 States, ard by 6O Colic ze Presidents. 





f.&C. MERRIAM aco.. Put''rs, 8prinefield, Masa 
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vc LADIES 
_ Case S. Aa me, t.,Phila. Pa. 


DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR 
tenes args Medache, Wos- 
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Ga, amee or silver. Li Suitil & 00., Sc Sole Agt’s, Palatine, ille 





Large Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, | 


7.1. Reep& Co., Nassau, N.Y 
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WHEN YOU DO YOUR. 


SPRING SHOPPING 
if you come in person, 








Street Depot to our door. 


Silks, etc. 


money if they do not suit. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
Streets, and City Hall Square. 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsy woes 
| Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, 
within one block of our store; you walk 
the new City Hall to our Market Street front. 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the 
If you come through Camden, N. J., | 
any horse car on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
bring you direct. We have provided new and spacious reading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


If you order by letter, 


Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive i in the 

United States, is better than ever. We 
| or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 
We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
| Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
| who send us address on postal card. 


| filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
| State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. | 


Dry Goods, Ladies 


which is 
directly through 
If you come 
horse car on 


Callowhill 


send without charge, 


Hundreds of orders are 





Gentlemen  aiuatiin 
sentiemen’s dren 
wOClUIeT al ens 


Wear and Housekeeping Appointments 


























Agents 
| Apply te H. 8. STEPHENS Vice-President, 





ted. 
and information free, 
“8 OPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 
COOPER @ artekew rag 9 
Ninth and Market Streets, 
Please say where you saw this 


Sam 
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AGENTS WANTED 











Wanted, 





aGcunTS WANTED forthe LIVES 
ENTURES of the XOTED Sasa Ae 


Frank and Jesse James, 


Containing the only complete and aut 
count of these Bo’ id Highwaymen. The ny) 
Sormation poy the Sheoting of Jease. The most 
vicidly interesting and eneities ok ever written, 
Fully illustrated. Send 50 cents for complete 
euthit, and write quiek for terms, which are very 
liberal, and you can ‘neha anon os giew & 
time. GLASS BROS., 63 N. min the 
Philade 





sar C2483 
5 v igWemeee 
P'rtic'l'rs free 5Oun: yo 


ACENT 


230) Per Week 
tres vometie entirely new for agente, : 
- INGRAHAM & CO., Boston, Mass, 














Can now 
fit worth $10 
£CO., 10 io ee. RIDE : 

















| Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St., and 8S, 2. Cor 


ner of Delaware Avenue and Arh 
Street, Philadelphia. 
FOUNDED 1784 
Everything of the best for th: Berm. Garden or 


Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under aoe, 
rowing Landreth’s Garden Seeds. 


| Rural Register and Almanac for 15%, 1 amg 
| of seeds and directions for culture, in and 


| Address BEN PITMAN, 


| BEATTY’S Orsams 


t 
| RECURS Se ies SRE siege Paina re 


German, fi free to all applicants, 


STEAM ENGINES, BOLLERS & MACHINEBY 











FREE To YOU! u! 


4m -Menthe’ Subscription 
agnifices agnificent Premium! nes sens to ete’ +y ~y 
and 


we make Te Bronce : » Apoms 
cae pornn ard, a te Oden will ocnd ThE 1 
fiome Youre fis Months, else en lst arta fe ore 
Coal anestios Bate The Art (eeyrerings ot amas 
pe end roduc sofgen ete., printed 8 
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Phonegraphy, or Phonetic Shorten aut 
Catalogue of works, with Phon 


tor beginners, sent ov 
and illustrations, neinnatl, OOP 


os. #125: Fae 
Organs 7 s0 erica 


ps 
SIT ry running day i 100, ¥- 
° ress DANTEL F. F. Bea Ww ashing 


. f. 
~ Shoice Ch with name, =e Cons. 
50% complesen. "WANN & Co. cae 
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Facetie. 


a 
“What is this man charged with?’’ asked 
the Judge. ‘*With whisky, yer Honor,*’ replied the 
sententicus policeman. 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes. 

Beware of the stuff that pretends tocure these dis- 
eases, or other serious Kidney, Urinary, or Liver 
Diseases, as they only relieve for a time, and make 
you ten times worse afterwards, but rely solely on 
Hop Bitters, the only remedy that will surely and 
permanently cure you. It destroys and removes the 
cause of disease so effectually that It never returns. 


The following ominous ‘‘Notis’’ is posted 
in a Texas saw-mill; ‘*‘Doan't munky with the bus 
saw when ip moshun.”* 

No lady or gentleman need suffer long 
with eczema, tetter, ring-worm, or any pimply, 
rough, dry, scaly disease, for Dr. C. W. Bensof’s 
skin Cure is a perfect and reliable remedy for all skin 
disease. Sold by all druggists at $1. per package, 


It is nobler to give a worthy objecta penny 
than itis to lay a $10 wreath on a rich man’s coffin. 
And what is more, it's cheaper. 


Druggists say that Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound isthe best} remedy for female 
weakness that they ever heard of, for it gives univer- 
gal satisfaction. Sendto Mrs. Lydia E, Pinkham, 233 
Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets, 


They have at last found a way to prevent 
sea-sickness. Any person who is sick will be charged 
double fare. 

NERVOUS DEBILITY and weakness, ‘‘Wells’ 
Health Renewer*’ is greatest remedy, Druggists, $1. 


A man sued a young fellow out West for 
fuel burned during an ineffectual courtship. He said 
he furnished the wood, and the young woman fur- 
nished the wouldn't—that is, she didn't stick. 

STINGING irritation, inflammation, ali Kidney 
Complaints, cured by ‘‘Buchupaiba.’’ §1. per bottle. 


The bathing suits worn by the boys along 
the river fronts during the summer time are very sim- 
ple and inexpensive. They consist of a wad of cotton 
in each ear. 

DON’T DIE in the house. Ask Druggists for 
Rough on Rats, mice, woasels, 15c. 


‘Father, when a hen sets onan egg three 
weeks, and it don‘t hatch, is theegg spoiled?'' ‘‘As 
an articie of diet,¢my son, the egg is henceforward a 
failure, but as a species of testi monial it is strikingly 
aromatic and expressive. *’ 

———_——¢ ~~» 

To get the best Cod Liver Oil im the world 
ask your Cruggist for Baker’s. If not kept by him, 
it will pay to send direct for it. Prices and valuable 
information mailed on request. John C. Baker & 
Co., 815 Filbert St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

— 2 ee 

Old Gold Bought.—silver and Platinum of al 
kinds. Foll valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. 823 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mall or ex- 
press. Mention THe Post. 

———=- - 
Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wambold's Specific permanently removes 

Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 








circular, Madame WAMBOLD, % Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Bariett’s APIDQ\ERTAIN 
PILE sUrrostroniEms lt ELIEF 





URE. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKBAM, OF LYMM, MASS., 








IecelaE— 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


ealth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 





, Is a Positive Cure 
for all these Painful and Weakusses: 
oe commen teour povuiation. 


with the laws that govern the¢emale ey stem. 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of efther esx this 


Read This Offer! 


20 Charming Books for 50 Cents 


And a Valuabie Prize FREE 
TO EVERY PURCHASER | 


FIRST-CLASS BOOKS BY FIRST-CLASS AUTHORS AND 
ELEGANT PRIZES ALMOST GIVEN AWaY! 


No household is complete without books! They are well-springs of delight. The 
odneate the = giadden the heart, and benefit a in every way. ees demand od 
late up for low-priced bouts, and iu order to distance all competitors and have 
the field entirely to ourself we are now publishing a series of charming complete vovels 
and other works, by the greatest authors in the world, which we sell at the ridiculously 
low price of three cents each! That we can produce these charming books tor so little 
money is a marvel w all, yet we do, and the public at least are benefited thereby. The 
of course, are not bound in cloth—that could hardly be expected when the are 
only three cents each ; but they are a bound in pamphiet form, and printed 
clear, handsome ty pe upon good . For the purpose of reasing they are jus: 
this form as if they were elegantly bound !n cloth and coat $1.50 each ; the form 
very ane? and convenient fur reading, and suitable also for preservation. 
books in series comprize some of the finest works of the greatest authors the 
ever knew. Because we offer them so cheaply it must net be supposed that they 
inferior a. ‘Ya the contrary they are standard works of the highest or 
it. 96 woot! of such fainous authors as Alfred Tennyson. Wilkie Collins, 
lot, Miss Mulock, Mre. Henry Wood, Miss Braddon, Mary Cecil Hay, Mra. Ann 
ns, Etta W. Pierce, Margaret Blount, etc., etc., are certainty well enough known 
no praise or endorsement frew ué 
This series places ge best works of the world's test authors within the reach of 
it people in the land. Surely when good books can be obtained for the trifing 
sum of three centa each, there is no excuse tor any ope being without good reading mat 
ter Gnd plenty otit. These books are goad enoug’: for the richest and cheap enough for 
the pox They are, in fact, books for the milion! 
ow, reader, we wish to introduce these charming books in every town, village, and 
hamlet in the United States! When they once become known—when the ple find 
that they can really secure tiret-clasa complete novels and other works, by the best au 
thors, for only three cents each—the demand will be enormons. Our present object, 
therefore, is simply to introduce them; and for this purpose we now make to overy reader 
of this advertisement a 


GRAND, UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


It is an offer a0 wonderfully liberal—it gives so great a return for the smal! sum in 
vested—that we really do not see how any one who con<ulta his or her ewn interests cap 
afford not to take advantage ofit. The offer we make you is this: 

Upon veewys of Only ty Cents in postage stamps we will send by mail, post-paid 
Twenty alaable Books, the titles and bricf descriptions of which you will find he- 
low, and to every purchaser we will also senda Valuable and Useful Premium— 
your choice of any one of the artecies enumerated aad described in this advertisement 

Twenty charming bovuks and a valuable and useful premium for fiity cents! Wasa 
there ever offered on opportunity by which you could expend so small asum to euch good 
pivastane? The Ofty cents will not be thrown away upon worthless trash. It wil be 
invested in good books that will always be a pleasure and delight to the whole family, 
and a premium alone worth nearly ifnot quite the full amount that you pay for this en 
tire combination. The twenty books that you obtain, in the neat, attractive, pendy. and 
convenient pamphl-t form in which we publish them, for only fifty centa, In clach bound 
form would cost at least $1.00 each, or $20.00 fur the set. Each nook contains acomple « 

ass novel or other work. They are not ‘short stories '—they are long nove's and 
romances, such as are usually published im literary papers as serials or ‘continued 
stories Here you obtain them all co e—each in one book. This is really an enor 
mous ain. Howcan any one hesitate for a moment about sending forit? 

The following is a list of the Twenty Valuable Books we offer. Each one is complete 
in itself, each is neatly bound in pamphlet form and printed from large, clear type on 
good paper, and many of them are handsomely and profusely fllustrated : 


1. Enoch Arden, and Other Poems, by Alfred Tennyson. This charming book 
contains all the finest componitions uf the celebrated Poet Laureate of England, Each 


one is a gem. 

2 Distt fished Feople. This is a most interesting and valuable work, con 
taining portraits and biographies of all the cele’ Statesmen, Authora, Poeta, Edi 
tora, Clergymen, Financiers, etc. Itgives the lives and histories of all the celebrated 
men and women of the present day, illustrated with lifelike portraita 

3. The H and Mystery ef Common ‘Things. This book te!ls all about 
the manufacture of a! the common and familiar things, both great and small, which we 
see every day about us, and yet of the erigin of which but little is generaily known. It 
linewise describes the culture and manner of growth of al! kinds of foreign fruits, nuts 
apigen, ete. It is a whole encyclopedia of practical and usefal information, and will 
prove of infinite value to all who read it. 

The Laurel Bash. A Novel. By Miss Molock, author of ‘John Malifax, Gen. 
the most charming stories of one of the most celebrated of 
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tleman,” etc., etc. One of 


we offer 
each article to be first-class in every reapect. and to give perfect satiafaction, The fol 
lowing are briet descriptions of the premiums 


tion ) 
shelia, joined b 


goods as butter knife and sugar spoon above described 

















The above cuts represent, upon a smal! scale and imperfectly, the charming premiame 
You are entitled to any article you may choose from the ‘let. We guarantee 


Ele t Pearl Shell Necklace. 
his charming necklace for a laa 
mivered orraments 


e@risian Diamond Eur Drops 


(A section only le shown in abowe iNhustre. 
in componed of a number of beautiful pent 
It ls entirely new and very beautiful and aryl 


Pair of (Ome only isshown In ihuatrarton, 


but wesend the pair.) The stones in these ear drops aparkle like real diamonds, and are 
perfect imitations of them, while the setting» are of fine rolled gold plate, warranted, 


Thle handsome batter 


Beavy Sliver Pinted Butter Kalife. 
It con- 


ne 
knile is veavaly plated with pure com silver on steel, and warranted to wear. 
taine no brass © other objectionable materia! 
Elegant, Heavy Sliver Piated Sagar & . Of the «ame quality as but 
ter knife described above We warran’ every one he pattern ba heat ifn 
Elegant, Heavy Sliver Pinted Pickle Fork. Fame quality and make of 


We deal in only the beat goods, 
and warrant everything we send out. 
andsome Parisian Diamond Shirt Stud, A very valuable and osefal 
premiom fora gentieman. The stone is the beat imitation of a real diamond, ead the 
netting of fine rol ed gold plate, warranted 

Fine Gold Piated Propeiting Peneti. A beautitn! pencil, heavily eold plated 
and warrante| to wear, auitable for | dt orgertieman and a very useful! article. 

Two-Biaded lPoeeket Kaife. Tie blades af the knife are guaranteed to he of 
the best qualite Enetich cast etee!: the handle is of white bone, lined and riveted with 
bras-; a vainable knife for lady or g@ ntieman 

Pair of Handsome Onyx Siceve Battons. The stones in these sleeve but 
tone are fine onyx, a favorite stone, and the settings are of heavy gold plate, guaranteed 
d yle «= Sultanie either for lady or eentleman 

dies’ Ei- gant @tiver Filigree Breast Pin. A very atylich and haad- 
some pin for a lady, of silver fiieree work, Guaranteed to wear and give satisfaction, 

Remember, resder, upon receipt of Only Fifty Cente in poetace stompa we will 
send vou all the Valuah'e Rooks enumerated and ceseribed in this advertisement, twent 
in number, and your choice of any one of the veloab « premiums «ffered. This te 4 
tively the greatest offer ever made by any reliah e publishing house Jogt think of tet 
twenty charming books senda valuable an! useful premiam—all for the emall eum of 
fifty cents! Send now at once—and get thie great bargain! Vou may never again have 
an opportanity tosecure eo much charming reading matter ardench a valuable premiam 
for so small an amount. These twenty book« will provide von with the moa? entertain. 
ing reading matter for monthato come, and the premiam you will receive will alone be 
worth the money paid forall. Fifty centaia a mere trifle to pay for thie auperh combina 
tion, Wedo not see how any one can hesitate abont sending for it. The boots well cost 
you only 21.2 cents each, ard the premiam vou receive will be just ao much extra! 

Now fi'ty centa je eo amall a num to pay for twenty charming books end a asefal and 
valuable premium that we fancy almost every reader of thie alvertisement can afford the 
trifling expense! But if vou would like to secure the reading of the booka atfl!l more 
cheanly, we wil! enegeet the following method: Show this advertia ment to tour of your 


friends, and eet them to join you in sending for the books and premiom. Let each pay 
ten cents, including yourself Let it be understood that you are to hare the mium to 
pay for your trouble, and that each member of the elnh ahallown four oftuebooka The 


members of the club can then loan the booka among each other ontil all have read the 
entire number, and thus for only ten cents each member secures the reading of twe 
charming books an’ owns four of them, while the getter up of the club will be well repa 


for ma or her trouble in the magnificent premium which wi!! be received In send! 





English lady writers. 

. Ames Barton. A Novel. B 
Mill on the Floss,’’ etc. George Eliot 
bot “Captat Alick’s I. 

ve n ck’s 4 
the most celebrated of Asserionn. puthoresses 


Arkell. A Novel. 


George Eliot, author of “Adam Bede,”’ “The 
ad no peer as @ Dovelist, and this is one of her 


A Novel. By M. T. Caldor, This lady is one of 
Her works always possess a deep and 


thrilling interest, and in “Captain Alick’s Legacy " she has even excelled herself 
By Mra. Menre Wood, autior of ‘' East Lynne,” etc., 


etc, A pathetic and deeply iptoversing story of Enylish College life. 


orders made up | 


address. 


this way, send only yous own name and address 
books and premium to you, and you ean diatribute among the members of your elgb, 
We cannot divide a set of books and send to different parties. All must be sent te one 


We wil! send all 


How to Get the Twenty Books and Premium Free, and 
' How to Make Money by Buying and Selling! 


$ or, ry of the Mill. A Novel. By Margaret 
Blount. This cuarming story, by one of the mont celebrated of American Authoresses, Upon receipt of Two Dollara we will send Five Seta of the Twenty Booka, and Five of 
will be found one of the most entertaining works of her gifted pen the Premiums—any that vou may select If, therefore, you will chow thie advertisement 
9 A Glided A Novel. B the author of '‘ Dora Thorne” The works of | and get four of your newhbors to purchase the twenty hook« and premium, vou will ee. 
“A Gilded Kin ’'is one of her best. | cure your own set of books and premium free If you wish toengagelaa littl la 


this anonymous writer have a world wide celebrity. 


10. Bi es and Golden Hatr. A Novel. By Annie Thomas, author of 
«Playing for High Stakes," ete. A charming domestic story by a favorite anthor 
IL The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. ‘The Lady of the Lake” is 


a romance in verse, and of all the works of the great Scotch voet and novelist, none is 


more beantiful than this. 


12 Grimm’s Fairy Steries for the Young. The finest collection of fairy 
Fhe children will be delighted with them 


stories ever published 
18. David Mant. A Novel. 
14. Reaping the Whirtwind. A Novel. By 

Myddleton’« Vanes,’ ete i 

5. Dudi-y Carteon, A Novel. By Miss M 

ley’s Secret "et. 
"6 Essica; or, The Myste 

Pierce, author of ‘* The Birth. Mark,’ ete. 

American writers, and this is one ot her best werks 
1 


7. A Goiden Dawn. A Novel. 


A Novel. 


18. Valerte’s Fate. 
lar anthor. 


ete, The atest work of this po 
19. Sister Rose. A Nove’. 

ete. A thrilling story of the French revolution. 
2. Anne. A Novel. 

ing story of a young girl's life 


All these charming booke we send you upon receipt of only Fifty Cente in|; 


Ky Mrs. Ann &. Stephens, author of “ Fashion and 
Famine,” ete A thrilling story of Western life by the Goatees of American noveliata 
A deeply interesting story by a very porular author 

4 Braddon. author of ** Lady Aud- 
Oe of Misa Braddon’s most eki Ifa ly-wrought romances 


of the Headlands. 
Mrs. Pierce is one of the wort fascinating of 


Ry the aathor of * Dem Thorne.’’ 
vax has written noth) more deeply interesting than tni« 

enh Vale “at By Mrs. Alexander, author of ‘‘ The Wooing O't,” 
By Wilkie Collios, author of ‘‘ The Woman in White,’’ 


By Mra. Heary Wood, author of" East Lynne,” ete 


A Novel. By Etta W 
um! We 
ean conacientionaly aay that 
This talented | the money 


cept it? 


A touch 





tion and make money, we will tell you how It ean he done 
seta of twenty books. or Hin all and fice premiums 
readily nell the WO books for $300 (which Is the reg 

miumea for forty cents ecch, or 8? (for the five 
lly dispoved of at $5, leaving 8° (Oclear profit 


der at leartone set of theas booke and premium 
soon when you can obtain twenty charming book« by some of the grea’est aathbora in 
the wor'd, together with a magnificent preminm, allfor the emalleumof fifty contal We 
guarantee that you ahall be perfect! y 
uarantee that they are precisely as represented In thia adverticement 
vou are noteati«fied, write na, and we will promemtiy return 
This is certainty fair t> al! 
parts of the l'nited States, and therefore we offer you this great barrain 
We send books and premium bw mail post paid, and fill al orders gromotiy 

Aas to our reliability, we refer to the publisher of any newspaper !n New York, Whewtae to 
the Commercial Agencies, to all of whom we ere well known 
publishing house, having heen in huowinesain the eame 
reputation to maintain, cannot afford to offer more than we can faithfully carry out 


wAddress all letters: 


Send us two dollare five 

We will guarantee that you cas 
apretuil price ef them) and the pre 
Wht coetavou 87.00 therefore, ta read. 


T! ie how ne «eon be followed ap to an 


unlimited extent) Nothing lamore ealablethan ‘hesebook«aand pren lume We bellewe 
that from three to five dollara per day can easils be merde bye yoneinthiqway, There 
is nothing in the agency line that willpav ae well) Toy it and jodee for youraelt! 
In concin-ion, dear reader, whether it be for vonr own use, ortoeel! again, of whether 
aty Cecil Hay, author of “Old | you adept our engges ton of ea@tting your fiends tosoiny win sending «lo not fall to or 


The time may not come again very 
andentirely satiafied with your books and premi 
If vou 
We want to Introduce our ep’ ndid hooka tn ell 
Will you ae 


We are an old_eatablished 
ocality for veare and, having & 


stamps, and in addidlon we will send any one uf the flowin weeful mad valu || \P. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 


postage 
abke premiums: 





R. DOLLARD, 





CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HATR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSANZR VEN- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 


TOU PEES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 


FOR WIGS, INCHES. TOUPEERS AND SCALPS, 
set The round of the INCHES, 


ead, No. 1. From forehead back 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bald, 

over the head to neck. | No. 2 Over forehead as 
No. 3. From ear to ear far as required, 

over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear) the head. 

round the forehead. 

He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ igs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beantifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention, 








Private rvoms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Geuflemen's | 


Hair. 


a Series For 1882. 
BO Elesont lever tet een b pil Chess 


@liver,Cerman & French Florals. Beene ry frow th 
iver blow, Avetic a eanrere Ser.2a, @ccon 
fewa, Bird M otteca, de. name 'n fan: y script ty pe, Lor 
Sh Sswe Large size Embossed Chro- 
mos,name in any style,10c.Ag’ts 
orn 14 pecksof either fr G1 Our beactiful Loand 


St yies, for 182, Bie 


2s Fe!l partieslers with every or 
Cards ot wholenis. CARD MILLS Nerthferd Ot 











Boot of } 
sheet, TB 2. 


| 65 Gold, Motto Birds, ali Chromes, @ styles, name 


2) on 10c.@packs Wc. U.4. Brainard, Higganum, Ct, 





A VALUABLE BOOK FREE! 
Se A Rae 


“A Treatise on Chronic Diseases.” 


Send for this book to the andersigned, a physician of 


|} large experience, endorsed by hundreds of leading 


citizens who testify to his skill, Send stamp to pay 


postage to 


C. E. LIVINGSTON, M. D., Toledo, Ohio. 





Oany ne = Cc 

or prones earne 

desire relief, | Fe -y 
ns of Permanent and Pos- 


mea 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 


Wo charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
**His remedies are the outgrowth 
of bie Own experience; they are 
only known means of per- 
@anent cure,''— t a 
fev. t. P. CHILD 








OSE. FW PACK 1888. 
60 ALL Chreme C _— fie 








eonlight,* ummer and W inate r eves, 
ody) evlors.@ ye name in fancy type, 
166, Sample Book of O@ costiy Styles for 1989 BEe. 40 per cout 
ped to Ag’ts, oF beactiful prises given for clubs, Particalars w th ev- 
ev order, CAXTON PRINTING CO. Northford Conn. 


Hires’ Improved Root Beer, 
Package Gets. Makes 5 gallons of a de cass, Strens*hes 
iny sad wholesome Driak, bo! s. OF sent te gay 
odivess on receipt o 


CMARLES E. HIRES, 6 N. Dei. Ave., Philadclaghis. Pa. 


elf in beactiful [1.0 


HANDGOME CUROMO CARDA, New & Artictk 
j igns, seme ons ease ifte, Acknoew edged best 4, 


Album of Basnples #5. ¥,.W.Austio, Fair Hovee Coss. 





| 
| 


| MORPHINE CURED 
OPIUM HABIT"3'22° 
AEA Oe Sos ererakee Pee, Stet 
7 00 YOUR OWN PRINTING 


bs 
Over 2,000 atyles of type. Catalogue and 
reduced price let free. 


H. HOOVER, Phils., Ps. 
RON, Tie FUTURE) 


atte 
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EASILY UN with re sat CHLe 


OF GOLD. LESLIF B& KEELEY 
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Ee re straw chapeaux, or hate of any material. le, I will advise you howto make; - C 
: j r etc. For in- p 
: Ladies’ Department. |Stcrtus tren,’ wiasis golden uot, and) Jourown wm crane oe Forte! © Lorrespondence, 
44 the canvas straw of Belgian, and | j.¢ I will tell you how to make # wash REE: 
> FASHION CHAT. English straws, all w be trimmed which, if well put on will defy the most ARDENT, (Bennington, Vt.)—11 would be 
Ba) , with draperies and coquilles of | jealouseye; and this because a “Sabscrib- highly fmproper Im you to write to » Isdy when 
at ficelle guipure for morning wear, and with | er’’ asks for the recipe of a wash that will eng bef yg no matter how ardenay 
tg YR merning promenades,the new wool- | clouds of ficelle blonde or Mechlin for more as Ay dps —_ I will ay we AS one you love her. Get mutual friend oF scquaiuteucs 
1&3 len fabrics are extensively worn some | elegant toilette, finished off with half | tho pam twenty years, andthough now| Jax, (Norristown, Pa.)—We have 
_ ‘ prain, but the greater part chequered in | wreaths of flowers placed a |'Estelle on the fity she does not look past thirty, and | time. Many of our common oa $0 trite ro 
; many subdued tints, old-blues, moas-green, | immense shapes which are to be worn, very | her coinplexion looks as natural as that of a pithy, are — the least idea from A 
¥ oung woman. mouth or pen nated, 
; bronze, fawn, terracotta reds, wood-color, aely in Neer hand, but becoming and charmwn- | Y Sh » Pe nm one ounce of oxide of bismuth; | works of Shakespeare tod eee heer 
ra brick, French blue, grape-color, and old- “<s re the _ oll — do not be afraid of the word biouneth, os if | millar maxis than any other writer. 
= 1d. ery pretty capote ou buy the best quality it is the best thing MaMRr, (Douglass, Minn. 
os O Whea the material is plain or with al-| withakind of passementerieof amber That can be used for a whitewash. On this | of pure and Leer coon (et ped mown 
- most iinperceptible chequers, the dress is | beads; the chapeau is lined with flame-col- | ounce of bisunuth you put pinch-full of | sare guide in » matter of this kind, Ifyou Gpnetie. 
ie * often trimmed with some silken material, | or satin, and the strings are of the same yellow + = a eey oA e blue gee turn his affection, it will be proper to decline a gin 
 e- or silk and wool, striped, tigre, or chequer- | satin = a ay oo ta mnanmnncs ef utteh wenle existent tin, and todo 
A , ’ ’ ° in av ugly to see, and that at once denounces it im such a way as to let him understand that you have 
= ed, but if the chequers are plainly visible, A large plume of flame-color feathers | ine + eup”’). Pour over this half a | ecteem, but no warmer feeling for him. Perhaps you 
se plain silk, moire, satin, or faille, are used, | with theaigrette, adorns the left side, and | pint of rosewater, in which you pour one or | should have done this already. 
especially faille which in some old shade | the chapeau \tself may be carried out less | two — of get ge ae ‘Saerane C. 8., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—We think that 
) , = a pleasant van Dn the third of 
" ' makes beautiful bias bands, pleats, revers, | expensively by covering # traine with straw - 1. it. more creamy-looking and also | she. qastente oe ee pat yen yes 
panels, ete. net. inore adiesive. The longer this remains | wished,'* or ‘I was inclined," to go, ete.. sot son 
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The general style of these chequered 
dresses is that with the long, straight redin- 
gote so well adapted for striped materials, 
and the habit-tunic, which looks so stylish 
in Pekin moire over a piain shirt. 

Tuniecs of various kinds are seen, how- 
ever, allopen over the skirt,the tunic, 
gauged to the corsage with a wide heading, 
being obstinately returned to, in spite of its 
being unbecoming to most figures, though 
itisa suitable and becoming mode for 
young girls of fourteen or fifteen. 

Many tunics are inade which are totally 
different on the rightand left sides, soine 
being very graceful, and others are rep)aced 
by panier-draperies gauged to the corsage 
and leaving visible the greater part of the 
panelied skirt,the draperies being frequent- 
ly of satin matching the prevailing color of 
the woolen material. 

The back drapery consists of a cascade of 
chequered loops lined with satin merveil- 
leux, and mixed with loops of the material 
forming the panels on the skirt, the whole 
drapery being terminated by a square scarf- 
end of satin. 

This isa very elegant model forany ma 
terial, and is a capital method for enlivening 
and renewing a half-worn dress. 

The paniers gauged to the corsage are 
most elegant and becoming when the bas- 
ques of the corsage are not too short, and 
when headed with ten or eleven rows ot 
fine gauging, as then they do not too much 
increase the size of the figure and are more 
graceful. 

When the paniers are drawn back and 
fastened beneath the basques of a dress with 
a Princess back, it isa suitable mode for the 
richest toilettes. 

A skirt of green plush velvet is crenelated 
over an underskirt of green cloth, edged 
with four pleatings—two of satin, and two 
of woolen material. 

The waistonat is of woolen material, exact- 
ly imitating a gentleman's waistcoat, with a 
linen oollar and cravat, or else of pale-blue 
plush for important occasions. 

Redingotes, with long added skirts cut 
away in front and pleated behind, are very 
useful and handsome vetements for the 
spring, when heavy pardessus are of neces- 
sity put aside; and they look specially sty]- 
ish made of broche, with plnsh oollar and 
rarements, and shawl revers over a satin 
plastron. 

A walking dress of navy-blue vigogne has 
a broche redingote of the same oolor, the 
pockets, parements, and shawl-collar being 
of plush. 

The skirt is edgod with two pleatings, and 
the tunicis drawn by gauging into graceful 
featoons edged with chenille fringe, two 
scarfs edged with chenille being draped 
across each other over the tablier. 

For young gir.s under twenty, the tailor- 
made jacket isthe best vetement, made of 

plain or fancy cloth, with added basques, 
trimmed with plush or braid. 

The tournure being a necessity with the 
present style of dress, several different 
kinds have appeared and are still appearing. 
Perhaps none are more suitable and really 
useful than those petticoat-tournures which 
consist of three pieces, which can be chang- 
ed at will ; the upper part of the tournure, 
the edge of the skirt, andthe remainder of 
the petticoat, which is made of red cashmere 
for travelling,of satin inerveilleux trimmed | 
with black lace for walking and day cos- 
tumes, and in white nainsook or batiste for 
evening wear, trimmed with cream lace. It 
is only the lower part of the skirt which is | 
made in these inaterials, reaching however | 
nearly to the hips, and changeable at will. | 
Some of the nainsook skirts are covered 
with narrow flounces, but the general me- 
thod is to trim these petticcats with a large 
lace ruche, black or cream, according to the 
material. 

Cream lace is still preferred to white, and | 
indeed cream, and the colors clusely allied | 
like ficelle, ecru, biscuit, etc., will be the 





feahionable shades this summer, even for ! do without them; butsinoe I fear that is | 


| tothisthe skin is 
| white, and the toilet is reduced to the most 


A capote of bottle-green satin, for wearing 
with a costuine of the same material, is bor- 
dered with a braid of old-gold and green 
beads, and encircled with green feathers, 
amongst which is a gold-color aigrette. 

A Directoire capote of seal-brown,has the 
brim covered with sapphire-blue velvet, 
and ornamented with feathers of both 
colors. 

One more hat must be mentioned which 
is of dark-green,a very useful color; 
pleated bands of plush draping the crown ; 
green feathers to match curl over the 
brim in front, and the strings are of green 
moire. This would be found a very becom 
ing, serviceable model, and stylish also. 

A pretty walking costume is of dark-green 
cashmere and pekin morie and satin; the 
skirt is edged with a wide pleating, above 
which is a band of the pekin ; the tunic is 
also bordered with a bandof pekin, and is 
draped high on one side withan aumoniere 
of pekin. 

The corsage is cut like a hunting coat, and 
opens over a waigtooat of pekin, fastened 
with pretty buttons. A dress for a youug 
lady is of blue Indian cashmere, and blue 
and white chequer ‘4 faille. 

The skirt is bordered with a series of nar- 
row gathered and pleated flounces, and 
above these is a deep bouillonne turned 
under at the edge ; this again is headed by 
asmall pleated tablier of the chequered 
silk; long paniers of cashmere fall over the 
bouillonne, and are drawn back to form the 
drapery. 

The corsage is of cashmere with asilk 
chemisette and three narrow  pleatings 
round the neck. 

The long basque forms a pocket ending 
the side-seam ; the sleeves is finished off in 
the same way as the neck, with narrow 
pleatings of the silk. 

Beautiful woolen materials, in a variety 
of chequers and stripes, are worn by ladies 
of all ages, one ofthe most elegant styles 
being with a plain skirt of the chequered 
material, and a habit-tunic of pekin with 
satin stripes on a chequered background, 
for this graceful mode for moires and silks 
is established for woolens also, but less gen- 
erally. 

False hair is still worn, though with such 
consuinmate skill its presence is rarely sus- 





Some of the hair-makers have introduced 
the Odette ooiffure, it isone of the lightest 
yet made, and especially intended to con- 
ceal any tendency to baldness on the crown 
of the head, a very general defect where | 
much bair pinning and weight of hair have | 
been restored to. 

It removes the pressure and gives the nat- | 
ural hair a chance to grow again, whereas in 
many cases of scalpettes, andthe like, the 
young hair is destroyed. On examination 
it is seen that this headdress is made up on 
the minimum foundation of real hair, form- 
ing a network, and searcely the weight of a 
feather. 

The dictates of fashion provide that small 
curls should rest flatly on the head, and in 
Paris flat wavesare the rage, for the very 
reason that they do not increase the size of | 
the head. 

Women wishingto preserve a youthful 
appearance, would do well to bring the hair | 
well down to the ears, and to cover the sides 
of the temples. | 

Fireside Chat. | 


BEAUTY—HOW TO PRESERVE IT. | 
{Continued from Last Week) 

N another nuinber I will give directions | 
forthe morning ablutions. I have re- 

served the night toilet, which is | 

of quite as much consequence, if not of | 
more, than the day toilet ; for by adherin 
kept clear, pure, an 











primitive simplicity. 

Do not think eitherthat I shall exclude 
cosmetics from my letters. No; for I know 
too well that there are many 
ladies to whom cosmetics have 
necessity. 


and many | 
become a | 
I would I could induce you to | 


mixed the better. Itis well, therefore, al- 

ways to have a bottle in reserve. Shakethe 

reverve bottle occasionally. When you use 

it, pour out a teaspoonful, or less, in a sau- 

cer; then take a clean sponge (that has been 

soaked in water and halfdried some tiie 
reviously), and cover the face and neck 
7 with the wash. 

Vhen dry, you will see if the coating is 
even, if not you the same sponge Pout 
without re-dipping it in the white) over the 
face, and this you re till the surface is 
smooth. Finally, take a a go into 
a strong light,and with another clean sponge, 
almost dry, you pass over all the rough sur- 
face of the face and neck with it; this done, 
you will have a skin as smooth and creainy 
as wax. The secret lies in making the wash 
creainy-looking with the yellow ochre. The 
more yellow is for night, the lovelier 


| and more natural it will look. 


As a cosinetic, there is nothing superior to 
this either in ancient or modern times, as 
also, as an anti-cosmetic, there is nothing 
superior to the poppwanum night creain. 

he complexion may also be greatly iin- 
»yroved by different foods and = drinks. 
Vines, spirits, and beers are more or less 
injurious to the purity of the complexion, 
as they inflame the blood, ree speak- 
ing. ~ in every way, is bad; also dark 
meats. Fish, fowl, and white meat are the 
best. Vegetables, bread, and milk are 
good; also weak tea with milk. 

When the complexion is very bad, it may 
be improved by taking the sumallest dose of 
Fowler's arsenic daily. This, it is said, was 
the real secret of Ninon de 1’ Enclos’ perpet- 
ual youth. It has one fault, however ; it 
fattens. 

The yolk of an egg,taken every morning, 
is better. It does not fatten, and inakes the 
complexion soft-looking and smooth.  Ar- 
senic, on the otber band, gives strength and 
vivacity ; it is therefore preferable for old 
peneag who wish tobe young again. But 

f you wil take my conscientious advice 
about so riskya means of improving your 
personal emt I will sun it up in the 
single word immortalised by Mr. Punch 
when giving counsel to persons about to 
marry, and say, most emphatically, 

My correspondent who asks for a recipe 
for ‘bronze hair,’’ I will answer in another 
article. Let her begin, however, by wash- 
ing her hair, once a week at the least, with 
one ounce of sub-carbonate of potash in two 
quarts of hot water, and dry at the fire. 

ee ee 

PROPITIATING “BROTHER GABRIEL.’’— 
A rich native recently 
whose course of life had been such that it 
was evidently necessary totake = special 

ins to secure his eternal welfare. Accord- 

ng to the custom, the widow repaired to 
the priest to obain a letter of introduction 
to his ‘brother Gabriel’’ on behalf of her 
departed husband. The priest, seeing an 
excellent chance to practice a sort of celes- 
tial black-mail, informed her that owing to 
the acknowledged wickedness of her late 
husband it would be a difficult and expen- 
i to propitiate Gabriel, but that he 
would undertake it for 500 rupees. The 
money was paid and the widow went home 
with the letter of introduction, which en- 
joined Gabriel to take good care of the new- 
comer, and to grant hiin among other favors 
aseparate bungalow and a pomegranate 
tree. 

The letter was tied around the neck of the 
corpse, which was thereupon confidingly 
buried. A son, however, a precocious 
youth, whose intellect had been sharpened 
-. an English education, did not approve 
of the loss of 500 rupees,and surreptitiously 
removed the letter of introduction. He then 
endorsed upon it, ina clever imitation of 
the handwriting of his father, a statement 
that the latter, having duly presented his 
credentials tothe Archangel Gabriel, had 


| received, instead of the separate bungalow 


and the pomegranate tree, nothin but 
abuse. Armed with this letter the lad visit- 
ed the priestand informed hiin that he 
should invoke the aid of the police for 
breach of contract unless the 500 rupees 
were restored forthwith. He promptly re- 
ceived the money. 
—_———(qo- <-> _____ _ 

THERE is certainly something loose some- 
where. You can pic upany paper and read 
advertisements of people who are wanted to 


| work, but you never see an advertise- 


ment of anybody wanting to hire people 
not towork. When I wasa boy I used to 


think that the must delightful and am biti- | 


ous business I would like to engage in 
would be that of sitting on eggs. It seemed 
to be a business in which I could 
bear all the excessive animation of my atir- 
ring life. But I never got a contract. 








bring to | 


clety seems to have settled Into the belief that it te 
best expressed by, ‘‘I would have liked.’' The idea 
is suggested by the phrase that some favorabie put 
necessary perquisite was wanting. 

Sam D., (Erie, N. Y.)—There are fi 
ways of making the young lady understand that youar 
among the claimants; attentions, and modest, Otting 
presents are not shut out. She will then weigh your 
claims among the rest. When you are satisfied she ts 
the right person, tell her so, and let her parents know 
your position. No onecan tell you how much to has. 
ten, or how long to wait. You must judge. 


H. H., (Decatur, Iowa.)—1. Next to the 
Bible, the books which have had the largest sale are 
**Robinson Crusoe’* and ‘Pilgrim's Progress.** (2) 
Among the odes to music we may mention *‘Alexag. 
der’s Feast, *’ Pope's ‘Ode for Music on St. Cecilia's 
Day,*’ and **The Passions,’* by William Collins, 3 
By the Cumberland poet we presume you mean Wi- 
lian Wordsworth, who was born in Cumberland, 
England, He is also called the ‘‘High Priest of Na- 
ture.*’ 


SwEETBRIAR, ( White, I1l.)—To improve 
the complexion, etc., we have given the following re- 
cipe on one or two oocasions. Make a gallon of strong 
soapsuds, and mix it with haif a pint of pure spirits 
and a little rosemary, and apply it to the face with 
sponge or linenrag. 2, For the hands—mix together 
one ounce of Venice soap, one ounce of lemon 
and half an ounce each of oll of almonds tartar; stir it 
till it has attained the consistency of soap, and wash 
itin the ordinary manner. 3. To remove dandrug— 
Dissolve a thimbleful of refined borax in a cup of 
water and then, after well brushing the hair withs 
dry brush, dip it into the mixtere and apply it. A 
daily application will speedily remove the accumu- 
tion. 


READER, (Indiana, Pa.)—The Massacre of 
the Sicilian Vespers, the six hundredth anniversary 
of which has been recently celebrated in Palermo, 
was directed against the French under Charies of 
Anjou, who in 122 vccupied Sicily, who, In 1282, oceu- 
pied Sicily, and grievously oppressed the inhabitants, 
A wanton Insult offered to a Secilian bride during the 
festivities of Easter Monday roused the populace to 
fury, and a tumult ensuing, two hundred Frenchmen 
wore killed on the spot, Then the cry rang through 
the city, *‘Let the French die !’’ and, without dis- 
tinction of rank, age, or sex, all of that nation 
that could be fousd were slaughtered, to the sum- 
ber of eight thousand, Even the churches proved no 
sanctuary, aud the massacre was general throughout 
Sicily. 

STELLA, (Ottawa, Mich. )—India is a por- 
tion of the British empire, and is called the Indian 
empire. Queen Victoria, in addition to the title of 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, having Jaa. 1, 
is77, assumed thatof Empress of India, The execu- 
tive authority is vested in a governor-general, or vice- 
roy, appointed bythe Crown, and acting under the 
orders of the Secretary of State for India, The 
power of the governor-general is supreme, but he ls 


| assisted by a council of six wembera, beside the com- 
died in Boinbay 


meander-in-chief. This body forms what is called the 
Supreme Government of India, which passes ia re- 


| view the entire administration, the bnsiness of which 


is constructed in five separate departments, The 
governor-general makes all the appointments, those 
of the Meatenant-governors of the provinces being 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of Btate for 
India. 

M \RGARET, (Ventura, Cal.)—It is noth- 
ing of the kind. A small foot or hand has no artistic » 
value anless it is proportioned to the rest of the body. 
The beauty of a woman consists in the perfect equill- 
brium of her proportions. Her hands and feet mast 
harmonize regularly and mathematically with ber 
other limbs. A big woman must have big bands sod 
big feet. The beauty ef each member lies not in ite 
special form. A young and pretty woman ought 
all times to take care of her feet eyen more scrupe- 
lously than her hands. A once celebrated beauty used 
to say, ‘‘It is more shameful and more disgracefal for 
& pretty woman to have a corn or bunion on ber as 
than to deceive her dearest friend without cause. A 
woman's boot or shoe ought to be soft, yielding, and 
easy. It ought to St the foot likes glove. A women 
who desires to be well-shod must, in the first aed 
have a well-made foot; and in the second oer ~nd 
must not listen to the ridiculous observations 
boot-maker, buf rely om her own common sense. 


James, (Oregon, 0.)—To shake poe 
properly is a very difficult matter. It is = a 
since we read in some society paper that the gue’ 
only three persons living who could shake hands 
cessfully. The first thing about hand ape oe 
must be learned, ishow to get the entire amos, 
exhilaration out of it. Bome grasp the han ft | res 
versary in a quick, nervous mauner here slide 
the victim nearly to death, while ot feel tbe 
the cold and clammy paw at you so that you 8, 
same as when you drop a cold and raw Or bins 
vinegar on it down your back. If you ain a oot 
hands with » lady, incline the hand forward Hi) ) 
and graceful, yet half-timid movement, 
climbing a barbed wire fence with yer 
Look gently into her eyes with 6 myer winsome 
smile, beam on her features @ bright OM | ogg 


a 


beam, say something that you have heard omoune 
else say on a similar occasions, and in es yee 
shake her hand in a vigorous way, nO! | Loe ge 
| were trying to make a mash by pulve te allowt9k 
gers, nor yet in too conservative 4 ar pr sons bet 
her hand to fall with s sickening thud wh ie 


hang 
go. Care shonid be taken siso not 4 as poopl* 


| hand more than half an hour |p public, 
| might make remarks. 


